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When attendance slumps, try 
Seal-O-San and watch the 
crowds back your winning team. 
A few dollars spent on Seal-O. 
San floor finish will bring hun- 
dreds in gate receipts. 













When a skid or a fall breaks up your winning 
combination, better apply Seal-O-San. The 
100% non-slip finish prevents floor accidents 
that endanger championship hopes. 


When your players 
go stale and plays 
won't “click’’ a Seal- 
O-San finish on your 
floors does wonders. 
Confident, sure-foot- 
ing will speed up 
teamplay, improve 
moral... put “zip” 
into dribbling, pass- 
ing and shooting. 



















When your gym 
floor looks unsightly 
and worn. A Seal- 
O-San finish will 
give it new beauty. 
Easily applied by 
mop, a Seal-O-San 
finish is easily kept 
clean. Costly scrub- 
bing is seldom re- 
quired. 
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A small turnout for basket. 
ball? Fewer reserves? Then 
you can’t risk having one of 
your regulars benched by a 
skid or fall. You need slip- 
proof Seal-O-San to keep your 
squad at peak strength. 









WHEN THESE THINGS HAPPEN 


it’s time to apply 


SEAL-O-SAN 


HANCES are that a Seal-O-San finish on your 
gym floor can remedy a great many bad breaks 
..aslippery floor .. injuries .. poor attendance . . 
lack of team spirit..an unsightly playing surface. 
This is not merely a claim. It’s a fact that is 
backed by the experiences of more than 5350 
successful Seal-O-San coaches. 

For Seal-O-San gives you a 100% non-slippery 
gym floor. Thus, it gives your players positive 
traction for quick starts and stops. It helps you 
build an offense and a defense that “clicks.’ 

Moreover, by preventing skids or falls, Seal-O- 
San helps to keep your best players in the game. 

Put a mop-applied, easily maintained, low-cost 
Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor and overcome 
the obstacles that interfere with coaching success, 


The HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES Inc 


DENVER + HUNTINGTON INDIANA + TORONTO 
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THE COMPLETE 
Sporting 


Goods 
STORE 


Where Else Can All 
These Services Be Had 
Under One Roof? 


BASEBALL 
BASKETBALL 
FOOTBALL 
TENNIS 
BADMINTON 
GOLF 
FISHING TACKLE 
GUNS & RIFLES 
AMMUNITION 
HUNTING CLOTHES 
SPORTS APPAREL 


OUTDOOR 
EQUIPMENT 


BICYCLES 
BICYCLE ACCESSORIES 
TOYS & GAMES 
MODEL PLANES 
WHEEL GOODS 


TENNIS RACKETS 
RESTRUNG 


RODS & REELS 
REPAIRED 


BICYCLES REPAIRED 

AND OVERHAULED 

AND MANY OTHER 
KINDRED LINES 


Come in and see for your- 

self, The Most Complete 

Sporting Goods Store In the 
South. 


Walthour & Hood Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








FOR 
ONE YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION [ ’ 
of em 
mail $1.00 have it! 
TO 
BUY EXTRA 
SOUTHERN COACH WAR BONDS 


AND ATHLETE in the ATH 
751 Park Drive, N. E. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA WAR LOAN 


a Pavesi 


The Style Center of the South 
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Landmarks of 
Southern Friendliness 
You will find the Dinkler Hotels located 


conveniently on all principal highways ° 

in the South .. . in each you will find Zl 

a cordial welcome by a cheerful, ge 
friendly staff. The rooms are wv 

large and well ventilated . or” S fon) ” e 
each with private bath and rg es ° 


radio .. . garage connec- oe y < so 


tions are =f 

and popular prices oe So 
prevail in = 

rooms and 


coffee 


shops. Soe 
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Cried ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS 


SENT UPON REQUEST , 


DINKLER HOTELS 


CARLING DINKLER, President and General Ma 


OPERATING 3000 ROOMS in SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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MIAMI SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


By JUDITH WOLPERT 


runs and driving tackles which catapulted 

Miami High into the nation’s sportslight, 
lie decades of study and hard work that have pro- 
duced a well-rounded curriculum. 

Leading in scholastic and community endeavor 
as well as sports, Miami High School participation 
in the war effort has netted top scrap, Red Cross 
work and bond selling prizes. 


B=: the touchdown plays, spectacular 


View of Miami Senior High School 





The student body went one step further last 
year when pupils bought, from their own pockets, 
a jeep for the Army. This was not done through 
war stamp purchases, but was an out-and-out gift 
from pupils who worked as farm help or took 
week-end jobs to earn at least 50 cents a student 
for the jeep drive. 

Miami High slogans for the past two years have 
called for “The 100 per cent for victory school,” 
and ‘‘Miami High—the school loyal,” and students 
are living up to these standards in class work as 
well as extra-curricular activities. 

Preparing for the armed services and war jobs, 
pupils are taking physics and mathematics in rec- 
ord numbers. Science has also reached an unparal- 
leled popularity. 

Just as important are the large numbers of stu- 
dents studying social subjects at Miami High 
School. With an eye to the future when they will 
help to govern the post-war world, pupils are 
cramming all the history, civics and geography 
they are offered. So interested are students in the 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Below: James T. Wilson, Superintendent of Dade 
County Schools 





View of one of Miami High’s beautiful patios 
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allies of the United States that they 
set up a demanding clamor until an 
English history course was instituted. 

Because Miami is an air-minded 
city, Miami high schoolers are air- 
minded, too, and a fast-growing Civil 
Air Patrol Cadet unit is at work, 
teaching both boys and girls the prin- 
ciples of aeronautics, navigation and 
radio. Military drill, used to a great 
extent in physical education courses, 
is also important in CAPC activities. 

Another of the problems_ which 
Miami High’s 2000 students have met 
and faced is that of juvenile delin- 
quency. Fighting a proposed curfew 
ordinance, pupils organized commit- 
tees, spoke before civic groups and 
finally persuaded authorities to give 
the teen-agers a chance to solve the 
problem in their own way. 

Because of the leadership of high 
school pupils and the sponsorship of 
the Y. M. C. A. and other institutions, 
there are now about half a dozen 
“dry” night clubs or teensters’ can- 


1943 Miami Senior High Football Squad 


teens successfully operating in the 
Miami area. 

Personal pride and practically the 
personal property of Miami High is 
its TAC, the Teen Age Center, which 
students have nurtured until it has 
grown into a really popular spot. A 
snack bar, a dance floor, a game room, 
a lounge 1vom and a weekly floor 
show feature the club which so far 
has in no way disappointed those who 
have put time, money and effort into 
it. 

In keeping with the Miami High 
School tradition, publications of the 
school are leaders in their fields. The 
bi-weekly Miami High Times, a four 
page sheet of almost professional 
standards, has won Quill and Scroll’s 
International honor rating consis- 
tently, while the Miami, school year- 
book, has kept its standards high 
even when economizing this year on 
paper and photographic materials. 

Generally, Miami High is a typical 
American school. Its zest for learning 
is peppered with modern jitterbug- 
ging, an extra dash of school spirit 
and a special sort of super-initiative. 


Right: W. R. Thomas, Principal 
Below: Coaches Valibus, Moorer and Paskewich 





Athletics at Miami High School 

W. R. Thomas, principal of Miami 
Senior high school, realizes fully the 
importance of high school athletics. 
The real value of athletics lies in the 
unity and solidarity it gives to the 
school, explains Mr. Thomas. “It’s 
hard to get excited over plane geom- 
etry, but football is a different story, 
thus bringing pleasure into an other- 
wise every day routine,” he explained. 

Tom Moorer, head coach, copped 
for Miami High’s football team this 
year the city, state and southern 
championships. Moorer, who came to 
Miami this semester from Griffin, 
Georgia, won the state Class B cham- 
pionship for Griffin high school last 
year. An athlete in his own right, he 
graduated from Clemson in 1940, 
where he was a running guard on the 
Clemson football team that defeated 
Boston College 6-3 in the Cotton Bowl 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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SOUTHERN COACH AND ATHLETE 


Exercises and Drills for 


Basketball 


By A. F. RUPP 
Basketball Coach, University of Kentucky 


"' , JE have more boys playing 
basketball in the United 
States than the combined 
personnel in all of our armed forces. 
That seems like a lot of boys to be 
playing basketball, but nevertheless 
it is true. Basketball is America’s 
greatest sport. Besides the large 
number of boys that will be playing 
basketball, there will be twice as 
many spectators at basketball games 
this winter as will see all the other 
sports, amateur and_ professional 
combined. There will be 22,000 high 
school teams playing this game, not 
counting the boys playing on junior 
high school teams and on intramural 
teams. 

This year we will run into several 
problems that we have not been 
faced with in the past. The first of 
these will be a shortage of man- 
power. In high school ball last year 
most of the boys remained regardless 
of age, but this year everyone 18 
years old or over will not be around 
to play. Some states permit boys 
over 18 to play, and naturally these 
will be gone. Many of the boys 
younger than that have enrolled as 
Junior Commandos in the service, 
and they will be gone. This means 
that coaches will be forced to call on 
boys in a younger age group, and 
there is some question as to whether 
or not a boy under 15 years of age 
should compete in competitive ath- 
letics. We will also have the prob- 
lem of travel conditions. This was 
serious last year, but some of the 
high schools got around it by pool- 
ing gasoline and by having parents 
haul the teams. This year that prob- 
lem will be difficult to solve. It will 
be necessary to schedule games with 
opponents in the immediate vicinity, 
or at least those along main lines of 
railroads or those served by bus 
transportation. It may be possible 
also to schedule more games with 
those opponents close at home, There 
will also be a shortage of equipment, 
although the manufacturers have 
worked hard to get around this. 
Shoes will be very short, and I un- 
derstand many dealers are unable to 
furnish shoes at all. 

Basketball is one of the most 
strenuous of competitive sports be- 
cause it requires constant stopping, 


starting, change of direction move- 
ments, jumping, feinting, etc., all 
sustained activity on a hard, flat 
floor. Also, the game is usually 
played indoors, where the tempera- 
ture is fairly high. It is, therefore, 
necessary that condition be an im- 
portant factor. The factor of condi- 
tion is so important that early sea- 
son games are usually determined by 
that alone, and tournament games 
later in the season are almost en- 
tirely determined by this. It is, 
therefore, important to have the 
team in good physical condition. 

I have been asked on many occa- 
sions the value of using setting-up 
exercises for basketball players. I 
have always maintained that the 
warming-up drills that are used by 
basketball players are __ sufficient. 
However, I have been wondering 
this past summer about this. We 
have here a large group of soldier 
trainees to whom we have been giv- 
ing physical training exercises. I 
have been absolutely astonished at 
the development these boys have 
made, particularly in their tests per- 
taining to push-ups, set-ups, »ull- 





Explanation of diagrams: 


Diagram 1 

Start ball with Number 2. Number 
2 passes to Number 3 and screens fer 
him and -takes position of Number 8. 
Number 3 goes to meet pass, passes 
to Number 1 and screens for him. 
Number 1 takes one dribble, cuts and 
shoots. 


Diagram 2 

Number 3 passes to Number 2 and 
takes his position. Number 2 passes 
to Number 4. Number 4 passes to 
Number 8, screens for him and Num- 
ber 3 dribbles and cuts for basket or 
passes to Number 2, who holds posi- 
tion and then cuts. 
Diagram 3 

Number 1 passes to Number 2, 
screens and cuts in line as shown. 
Number 2 passes to pivot man and 
cuts as shown. Number 3 qives ball 
to first man that cuts by him. This 
teaches speed, reverse, change of di- 
rection. 


Diagram 4 
Guard around series with the six 
drills as outlined in my article on 


“Guard Play” in the February, 1942, 
issue of SOUTHERN COACH AND ATH- 
LETE. All these drills teach good fun- 
damentals. 
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ups, burpees and in the time of their 
distant runs. I have watched these 
boys develop from week to week, 
and I believe that some of these ex- 
ercises certainly would be a valuable 
asset to a basketball player. I do not 
know whether they should be given 
in season or out of season, at the be- 
ginning of practice or after practice. 
In fact, I would like to see someone 
that is much better qualified than I 
am discuss this for us and give us 
some specific exercises that would 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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BASKETBALL OFFICIATING 


RITE a story on basketball of- 
ficiating ? 

Well, I had never given a 
great deal of thought to it, but I have 
thought quite a bit about the mechan- 
ics—and the horse sense—of the pro- 
fession during the 18 years I have 
been in it. 

And, with rapidly changing court 
conditions, I find it necessary to give 
more and more time to improving my 
methods of officiating in an effort to 
try to keep step with the amazing 
progress of the sport. 

The duties of the basketball official 
today as compared to 15 years ago are 
just as dissimilar as the game then 
and now. 

From the days of zone defenses, 
standing guards and the center jump, 
basketball has thunderously trans- 
formed into a hell-for-leather, fast- 
breaking spectacle that now possesses 
100 per cent more crowd appeal than 
it has ever before known. 

It is up to the officiating gentlemen 
to keep the pace. No longer is an offi- 
cial able to move slowly down the side 
of the court and follow the play. He 
must be prepared to fast break with 
the players, to get his feet working 
just as the players do. and keep on 
top of the ball at all times. 

In short, the official has to catch 
the spirit of the ball game and play it 
with the athletes. 

Every game I work is a contest. 
and to give the coaches, players and 
spectators a maximum performance 
it is necessary for me to catch the 
spirit of the ball game. I have to feel 
it, and play it with them, and work 
just as hard for correct and fair de- 
cisions as they do for their field goals. 


While it is absolutely essential that 
you let the players know who’s run- 
ning the ball game, it is just as neces- 
sary for an official never to create the 
impression that he’s out there to boss 
the boys around. 

Instead of calling the players into 
the center of the floor and saying: 

“Now, men, I’m out here to enforce 
the rules—and I’m gonna enforce 
them, and I want all of you to under- 
stand that I’m running this ball 
game,” I’d rather tell them something 
like this: 

“Boys, these people came out here 
to see a basketball game. It’s up to 
you ten boys and me to give it to them. 
You men work hard on your job, and 
I’ll work hard on mine. I’m out here 
to help you have a good basketball 
game, and to blow this whistle only 
when it’s necessary. Now’s here’s the 
basketball. I’m gonna throw it up and 
let’s give ’em a good show.” 

When you start a game that way, 
the players seem to sense their re- 
sponsibility, and a good, interesting 
ball game usually results. 

Basketball is played for two groups: 

1. The athletes. 


By OLNEY (BOWSER) CHEST 





“Bowser” Chest has been for 
many years one of the top rank- 
ing basketball officials in the 
South. He is often asked how he 
acquired the name “Bowser.” He 
explains, as follows: 

“Well, a guy named Olney nat- 
urally would acquire some sort 
of nickname, and | got mine when 
| was a child. 


“Il had a pet cat, and | was 
crazy about it. So crazy about it, 
in fact, that the other boy: 
started teasing me about my love 
for it. 

“The cat’s name was Bowser. 
| don’t know where | got such a 
name for a cat, but that’s what 
| called him. 


“So the boys gave the name 
to me.” 





2. The spectators. 

Instead of being in a separate group, 
the referee, I believe, belongs a little 
bit in each of those two. He has to 
help play the ball game, and at the 
same time he can watch it and enjoy 
it while he works. 

Accordingly, I do not believe in call- 
ing every technical violation. Penalize 
the player for an infraction that bene- 
fits his own club and handicaps the 
opposition, but don’t blow that whistle 
every time the slightest infraction 
occurs. 

Many young officials have come to 
me in recent years and asked my ad- 
vice on how to officiate. 

That, of course, is something that 
can be learned only through doing, 
but I usually tell the youngsters 
something like this: 

“Follow the ball at all times. Never 
lose sight of it for an instant, and 
you'll always be in position to make 
whatever decisions are necessary. If 
the ball shifts, shift with it, and 
always try to remember that you have 
to referee a basketball game accord- 
ing to the caliber of the boys playing 
it. 

“Keep your whistle in your mouth, 
then you can blow it at the exact in- 
stant you want it blown. A decision 
rendered at the exact instant of the 
infraction is far more effective than 
one a second or two late. Indecision 
has gotten more officials in hot water 
than any other thing. 

“Make your decisions emphatically. 
If you have the slightest doubt about 
the decision you’re rendering, never 
let it be known to the players and 
spectators. Make every decision just 
as though you know positively it is 
absolutely right. 

“Catch the spirit of the ball game 
you’re working, and hustle just as 
hard as the players for whom you are 
working. 

“And last, and perhaps most impor: 
tant, stay in good physical condition. 
If you’re not in shape to fast break 
when the boys want to fast break, 
you'll find yourself making decisions 
from the middle of the floor on plays 
that happen under the basket—and 
you'll be surprised how quickly the 
paying customers will start saying 
you were'in no position to see the 
play.” 

Speaking of the spectators, it is ab- 
solutely essential that the official 
learn to take any abuse that may be 
hurled at him apparently without no- 
ticing it. He may hear it, but he should 
never let the crowd know he’s hearing 
it, for if he does then he’s asking for 
more. 


In the heat of the ball game, parti- 
san fans may yell things at the offi- 
cial they’d never think of saying to 
his face before or after the game. So 
the official should take that into con- 
sideration and keep his head strictly 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Drills for Fundamentals 


By KENNETH HOWARD 
Head Coach McCallie School 





Coach Kenneth H. Howard 
graduated from Maryville Col- 
lege in 1925. He coached at 
Jackson County High School, 
Scottsboro, Alabama, for 2 years 
and at Anniston High School, An- 
niston, Alabama, for 3 years be- 
fore coming to McCallie. During 
his 13 years at McCallie School 
he has won the Mid-South cham- 
pionship twice in football, twice 
in basketball and once in base- 
ball. His McCallie football record 
reads 79 won, 39 lost and 13 tied. 
His basketball record shows 210 
games won and 117 lost. 





DIAGRAM 1 Here is shown a drill 
which has for its purpose the teaching 
of controlled dribble, stop, reverse 
turn, two-hand hip pass, one hand lay 
up shot from front and rebound prac- 
tice. 

1 dribbles to point X, stops, reverse 
turns and passes to A who breaks to 
meet the pass. A shoots, using a one- 
hand shot, and then A and 1 fight 
for the rebound. After the recovery of 
the rebound, the baseball catcher’s 
peg pass is used in getting the ball 
out to number 2. Men rotate places 
. dribblers and shooters after each 
shot. 

DIAGRAM 2. In diagram 2, A 
starts the drill by dribbling low and 
bounce passes to B, who meets the 
pass and returns the ball to A as in- 
dicated, using a quarterback type 
pass. A then continues his dribble to 
point B where he stops, reverse turns 
and passes to C. B takes position A 
formerly occupied and A remains in 
the place which was occupied by B. 
C, upon receiving pass from A, drib- 
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DIAGRAM 4 DIAGRAM 5 


bles toward D and repeats the routine 
which A has just completed. This is 
a splendid drill for developing the 
fundamentals mentioned above. 

DIAGRAM 3_ This is an All-Pur- 
pose drill which we have used very 
successfully in our practice sessions 
here at McCallie, for it brings into 
use many fundamentals of the game. 
Many boys may be employed in this 
drill and we have found that it will 
keep players very alert if two balls 
are employed. The second ball is used 
to follow the first just after the Num- 
ber 1 man (or the Number 2 man) has 
recovered the rebound after the set 
shot. 

Explanation of Drill: 1 starts by 
dribbling a couple of bounces and 
coming to “set” position for shot from 
about 20 feet out. After he shoots, 
both he and the number 2 man follow 
for rebound. The one recovering ball 
from backboard dribbles toward cor- 
ner of court with the other taking up 
position of a guarding player. Then 
by use of the hook pass or the catch- 
er’s baseball peg-pass, the ball is 
passed out to 3. (This is very much 
like the first pass out for quick break 
offense.) Now 3 and 4 combine into 
passing combination to maneuver 
against number 5, who has come out 
from under the other basket to guard. 
(This is also a game-like condition 
that so often arises where there is 
found one defensive player confronted 
with two offensive men breaking down 
upon him in the fast break game.) 
These players (3 and 4) attempt to 
work the ball in for a very close or 
lay-up shot at basket. After a shot 
has been gained all three players (3, 
4 and 5) may attempt a rebound shot 
and then use baseball-throw pass to 
return the ball out to number 6 who 
starts the same operations over again. 

DIAGRAM 4 Here we have a drill 
this drill is to develop proper footwork 
using three players. The purpose of 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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FIT TO FIGHT 


By BRIGADIER GENERAL WALTER L. WEIBLE 


Director of Military Training, Army Service Forces 


An address delivered at annual 
meeting of Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations, January 
7, 1944, at Chicago, Illinois. 


HOSE of us charged with respon- 
T sititity for military training in 

the Army Service Forces have the 
task of developing inductees into effi- 
cient fighting men as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Given every advantage, our job is 
still a difficult one because of the 
complicated nature of modern war. 
This is a technical war, in which 90 
per cent of our soldiers must fill as- 
signments requiring some degree of 
specialized knowledge or skill. They 
must fly planes which can be kept in 
the air only by the efficient function- 
ing of hundreds of expert technicians 
on the ground. They must operate 
tanks whose giant engines, revolving 
turrets and delicate gyro-stabilizers 
challenge the skill of the ablest tech- 
nicians. They must fire guns whose 
accuracy and speed is controlled by 
mechanical and electrical instruments 
but little less complicated than those 
in the plane and tank. They must op- 
erate radios, telephones and teletypes. 

Add to this the pressure caused by 
the demands for speed and you arrive 
at some conception of our difficulties. 
We are competing against enemies 
who have spent years in training their 
youth and adults to fight. To overcome 
this handicap, every minute of our 
training time now must make up for 
the years of delay in beginning our 
own preparations. Every hour of prior 
training is an hour saved from the 
precious time required to develop a 
civilian into a _ soldier ready for 
combat. 

The speed and efficiency with which 
we can do our job of post-induction 
training is largely determined by the 
proficiency of the inductees when they 
come to us. We can train them more 
quickly and effectively if, when they 
reach us, they possess an appreciation 
of the cause for which we are fight- 
ing; a general understanding of the 
nature of military life; a mastery of 
simple communication and mathemat- 
ical skills; and a background of tech- 
nical training or experience which will 
be useful in some specialized Army 
job. 

It is important that inductees pos- 
sess these qualifications; it is essen- 
tial that they be physically fit. 

I welcome the opportunity of dis- 
cussing this essential prerequisite of 
military training with you who have 
done so much to encourage and pro- 
mote physical fitness among the youth 
of the nation. 

Although I shall confine my re- 
marks to a discussion of the need 
for health and physical fitness as it 
relates to Army training and combat 
duty, I would like to mention in pass- 
ing that thousands of potential sol- 
diers never reach us because they are 


rejected by local Selective Service 
boards or induction stations for physi- 
cal deficiencies. At a time when the 
Selective Service Administration is 
literally “scraping the bottom of the 
barrel” for men to meet our Army 
quotas and to replace the casualties 
which must inevitably come as the 
war progresses, we are denied the 
services of over 200 in every thousand 
available men between the ages of 
18 and 37 because they are unable to 
pass the required physical tests. The 
physical deficiencies of many of these 
“rejects” might have been avoided or 
corrected through proper attention in 
earlier life. 

What specific qualities of physical 
fitness are of most assistance to the 
soldier in training and in combat? 
They may be summarized by the fol- 
lowing definitions and situations. 

Endurance—Prolonged physical ex- 
ertion without excessive fatigue. The 
soldier’s day at a typical Replacement 
Training Center begins with “First 
Call” at 5:45 A. M. and ends with 
“Taps” at 10:00 P. M. And this day 
of 16 hours is still too short to include 
all the class work, drill, calisthenics, 
hikes, and other activities expected of 
him. In combat he may have days 
when he must march twenty miles 
with a forty pound pack on his back, 
swim swollen rivers, and climb rugged 
mountains. Whatever his schedule in 
training or his mission in combat, you 
may be certain that he will need 
physical endurance in abundance. 


Muscular Strength—The ability to 
lift, push, or pull heavy objects. An 
Army truck axle deep in the mud must 
be lifted out and sped on its way. 
Machine guns, mortars, and bazookas 
must be carried to firing positions. 
Monstrous shells must be lifted into 
the chambers of guns. A scout must 
climb the highest tree in the woods. 
These and thousands of Army jobs 
like them require sheer physical 
strength. 

Agility—The ability to handle one’s 
body quickly and efficiently. An ene- 
my tank is speeding through the 
woods. Enemy snipers, concealed in 
trees throughout the forest, eagerly 
await the appearance of a human 
target. Enemy artillery shells are 
whistling overhead. A soldier’s ability 
to roll quickly away from the ap- 
proaching tank, to dive into a fox- 
hole, to dodge from tree to tree, to 
hurdle a stone wall, may some day 
save his life. 

Speed—The ability to move rapidly. 
An enemy pillbox is two hundred 
yards ahead. Before it can be neutral- 
ized we must move closer in so that 
our machine gun and rifle fire will 
be more effective and so our flame 
throwers and hand grenades may be 
employed effectively. The speed with 
which the movement is made and the 
rapidity with which the guns are set 
up in their new positions may deter- 
mine the success or failure of the 
mission. 


Flexibility—The ability to turn, 
bend, and twist the body into un- 
usual positions and movements. Lying 
on his stomach. the soldier sees his 
objective in the distance. Before he 
can get there he must worm around 
logs, dodge land mines, roll into shell 
holes and squirm through a seemingly 
endless maze of barbed wire. And 
enemy machine guns are laying a 
steady sheet of grazing fire immedi- 
ately over his head. To negotiate the 
intervening terrain, he must execute 
many body movements resembling 
those of a professional contortionist. 

Posture—The ability to maintain 
one’s body in correct positions, 
healthy, alert and ready for action. 
On the parade ground, in the class- 
room, on the street—everywhere a 
soldier is judged by his posture and 
military bearing. Posture has a direct 
relation to alertness. 

Relaxation—The ability to avoid ex- 
treme and unnecessary tension before, 
during and after periods of alertness 
and strenuous activity. There are few 
intervals for relaxation in the heat of 
battle—every man must be “on his 
toes” while at his duty station. But 
when there is a lull in battle or when 
replacements give him temporary re- 
lief, he must have the knack of relax- 
ing quickly and completely so that he 
may be refreshed for whatever task 
may lie ahead. 

Fighting Spirit — Securely  en- 
trenched in concrete placements, pro- 
tected in front by the open sea and 
a beach strewn with land mines and 
barbed wire, guarded overhead by an 
umbrella of airplanes, supported in 
the rear by heavy artillery, the enemy 
awaits our attack. 

Our men approach the beach in 
small boats. With rifles, ammunition, 
and a minimum of equipment, they go 
overboard and plunge through the 
surf into the deadly fire of the enemy. 
They weave their way across the bul- 
let-swept beach, storm the enemy for- 
tifications, drive the foe inland and 
consolidate their beach head. This 
scene has been enacted in North Afri- 
ca, Sicily, Italy, the Aleutians, and in 
far flung islands of the Pacific. 

Against tremendous odds, our men 
have won battle after battle—because 
of unfailing courage, physical and 
mental stamina, and aggressiveness. 
This is fighting ‘spirit. 

Team Work—tThe ability to work 
efficiently with others in a common 
enterprise. Individuals are often ac- 
claimed for personal courage or ac- 
complishment, but battles are won 
by team play. In combat every man 
and every unit has a job to perform,— 
the scout, the engineer, the gunner, 
the radioman, the truck driver, the 
cook. If any man fails in his function, 
the entire mission may fail. Team- 
work in battle involves: 

leadership—the ability to inspire 
and lead others: 

followership—the ability to execute 
properly the directions given by others 

cooperation—the ability to adopt 
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and adjust one’s own actions to those 
of others 

initiative—the ability to rely on 
one’s own self. 

Endurance, strength, agility, speed, 
flexibility, posture, ability to relax, 
fighting spirit, teamwork,—these are 
qualities needed by every soldier in 
our modern Army. If the inductee 
does not possess these qualities when 
he reaches us, we must consume val- 
uable time to develop them during his 
already crowded training period. And 
you well know that such qualities 
cannot be developed overnight. 

It would be highly presumptuous of 
the Army to direct you to develop 
these needed qualities in every future 
soldier, or even to suggest the means 
by which they might be developed. 
As in all types of pre-induction train- 
ing, the Army merely states its needs 
which may be met through such a 
medium, and leaves entirely to the 
good judgment of you gentlemen the 
decision as to how and to what extent 
you will adjust your school programs 
to meet these needs. 

As I was enumerating the physical 
attributes a soldier needs in combat, 
you were probably thinking that these 
are the same qualities which are 
needed in and developed through such 
competitive sports as football, base- 
ball, and track,—and I would agree 
with you. As evidence of the value of 
participation in competitive sports in 
the preparation of future soldiers, we 
might point to the splendid military 
records made by such athletic stars as: 

Lt. Tom Harmon, all American from 
Michigan, twice reported missing in 
action, twice returned to continue his 
mission against the Japs. 

Capt. Dwight Fishwick, former Yale 
guard, who distinguished himself as 
chief of a field hospital during the 
North African campaign. 

Walter Schooll, all American half 
back from Cornell, holder of the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross, the Silver 
Star and six Oak Leaf Clusters to the 
Air Medal. 
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Lt. Charles Sprague, Col. (Light 
Horse) Harry Wilson, General La- 
verne Saunders, and dozens of others. 

These men are outstanding soldiers, 
and there is no doubt in my mind that 
their experience in competitive sports 
contributed materially to their mili- 
tary success. However, a physical ed- 
ucation program which limits its con- 
cern to the development of a few 
stars on a winning football team is 
falling far short of meeting the needs 
of the Army. In our Army it is not 
the goal that a few leaders be physi- 
cal supermen. Every soldier in every 
branch of the service needs those 
characteristics we too frequently ex- 
pect and find only in athletes. 


In the Army we devote more time . 


and attention to the soldier who is 
underdeveloped physically than to the 
one with superior development. If this 
same principle were practiced in all 
of our secondary schools throughout 
the nation, we would probably have 
fewer recruits who are unable to meet 
the physical demands of a rigorous 
Army life. 

A word of warning is in order at 
this point. I understand that some 
schools, in their earnest desire to pre- 
pare students to meet the physical 
demands of Army life, are putting 
their boys through exercises patterned 
directly after the most strenuous 
phases of the Army’s post-induction 
physical conditioning program. Some 
of these exercises would tax the 
strength of seasoned soldiers. I can 
understand how such programs, par- 
ticularly when under the direction of 
inexperienced or substitute teachers, 
might seriously impair the health of 
the participants. In the Army we 
make every effort to fit our condition- 
ing programs to the individual capac- 
ities of our men. Before any man is 
allowed to participate in the pro- 
gram, we give him a thorough physi- 
cal examination. Then we begin with 
comparatively easy exercises and in- 
crease their difficulty only as the 
men are able to “take it.” All that we 


Right—Members of a company going through mud led by 
Second Lt. Edward K. Sauer (front left). Somewhere in the 
British Isles. 


Below—‘Bushmasters” under command of Lt. Gen. Frank M. 
Andrews, chief of the Caribbean Defense Command. 


Official Signal Corps Photos 
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ask of the schools is that they send 
us boys with a sound foundation of 
physical fitness on which to build. We 
will do the rest. 

Although I am not in a position 
to suggest a program which will meet 
the physical conditioning demands of 
all prospective soldiers, I can present 
you with inescapable evidence that a 
carefully planned program of physi- 
cal education can accomplish wonders 
in a comparatively short time. Last 
year at Fort Riley, Kansas, the Spe- 
cial Service Division of the Army gave 
a series of physical fitness tests to a 
group of newly inducted men. Six 
weeks later, after they had been given 
a special conditioning program, the 
men were given the same tests. These 
are the results of the two tests: 

Before training, 68% met minimum 
requirements in over-all fitness: 

After training, 90% met require- 
ments; 

In strength, 69% before, 91% after; 

In endurance, 59% before, 86% 
after; 

In agility, 60% before, 98% after. 

_ Only in speed was there no appre- 

ciable improvement, and this was 
probably due to the fact that speed 
was not among the qualities the phys- 
ical education program was designed 
to develop. 

I am sure that if repeated in high 
schools throughout the nation, this 
experiment would reveal _ similar 
achievements in hundreds of the phys- 
ical education programs you are oper- 
ating in your various states. 

But physical fitness alone is not 
enough. To survive under battle con- 
ditions in this war, a soldier needs 
also to possess a fundamental knowl- 
edge of personal hygiene and sanita- 
tion. Disease has joined the enemy in 
lengthening our casualty lists. 

Our Army has already provided a 
remarkably adequate medical service 
which has produced a record of life- 
saving that is little short of miracu- 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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CALL IT PHYSICAL FITNESS 


Development of the biceps to a point where 
there is a strain on the shirt sleeve has metamor- 
phosed from physical culture, to muscular control, 
to physical training, to health education, to ath- 
letic development, to physical education, to physi- 
cal fitness. The style in names keeps pace with the 
style in clothes, automobiles and dance steps. Un- 
der any name the act requires effort on the part of 
the developee and organization to provide the in- 
centive. The change in name from time to time 
may be a fad or it might be an attempt at a new 
start after an era during which the medical, educa- 
tional or other group tried but didn’t get satisfac- 
tory nation-wide. results. 


The name has now taken on a military flavor, 
“fight to keep fit—and fit to fight.” The slogan is 
“physical fitness.” Obviously there is more to it 
than developing big biceps and calves. There is 
the matter of endurance, coordination, ability to 
throw off ailments, and satisfaction in functioning. 
The approach varied with profession and cult. The 
old physical culture classes conducted by the itin- 
erant ex-gymnast and held for evening classes of 
any age had its good points, but there is some 
doubt as to whether the incentive was a desire to 
be in good physical condition or a liking for the 
social opportunities in a day when community 
groups met only at rare intervals. The Charles 
Atlas ideal may stimulate a few to sufficient effort 
to get results. A good health program may en- 
courage the substitution of milk and vitamins for 
cigarettes. A desire to be a good soldier may add 
zest to a drill or calisthenic exercise. 


In theory, any of these desires—health, cultural 
proficiency, educational pride or muscular exhibi- 
tionism—may be the line on which a good program 
could be hung. All of them must be used in some 
degree and in some groups. As far as the schools 
are concerned, the problem centers around a fact 
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rather than a theory—the fact that in the great 
majority of schools the physical activity (culture, 
education or fitness) is hung on the line of sports 
participation, including class, intramural and in- 
terscholastic. That may or may not be the best— 
but after several generations of trial and error 
that is the way it is. 

At present there is almost unanimous agreement 
that a good program must include sports partici- 
pation even though there is difference in opinion 
about the proportionate amount. In this all groups 
meet on common ground and to that extent the 
physical fitness banner can be universally adopted. 
Until more funds, better facilities and larger man- 
power in physical education staffs come along, the 
school physical fitness program will continue to 
be hung on the line of sports participation because 
under present conditions in three-fourths of the 
schools that is the only thing there is to build on. 

This is not an implication that such schools have 
nothing except sports participation and no other 
purpose than to win interscholastic contests. Sports 
are a means to an end and the school that has a 
winning football team but whose right guard; left 
tackle or 25th substitute can’t do several push-ups 
or climb a wall or jump a ditch is missing the 
point. The loosening-up and conditioning exercises 
which fit a boy to play on a team or to pattern his 
activities after those who do, are also contributing 
to individual fitness. Like a well known adver- 
tised medical product, this incentive works while 
others sleep. The forward pass, the punt and the 
basketball maneuver are being practiced on sand- 
lots long after the class is dismissed. 

The name for a program designed to increase 
physical well-being is relatively unimportant. At 
the present time “physical fitness” will do as well 
as any other. Whatever the name, there is a job 
to be done quickly. 

Sports participation must continue to be an im- 
portant factor because that is the foundation of 
the present program and it would take a Houdini 
to do a quick-change to any other method of ap- 
proach with present limited resources and man- 
power.—H. V. Porter. 


IT PAYS TO PLAY 


Two of the four colleges in the Southeastern 
Conference who elected to continue football cli- 
maxed their past season with Bowl games. L.S.U. 
played to a capacity crowd in the Orange Bowl, 
while Georgia Tech helped entertain 69,000 in the 
Sugar Bowl. 

Georgia and L.S.U. carried on with 17-year-old 
freshmen, showing that it can be done. 

It paid at the box office of these far-sighted 
schools and it will pay off at the battle fronts of 


- the world in the fight which lies ahead! 
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THE Ht MAN 
WACHINE at WAR 






Tremendous Job 


Since before Pearl Harbor we have been champion- to thousands of important men in government, in 
ing the cause of America’s sports—fighting to have _ the Army, Navy and Air Forces, in industry and sports 
them recognized as a vital wartime asset to our © —and thousands have been requested by sports fans 
country and our people. to date. 

Our new book “The Human Machine at War” The response has been amazing. This book is do- 


sums up that campaign to date—puts it all between _ing a great liaison job for sports. It is converting 
two covers in one concentrated, smashing punch. thousands. It will add further to the conviction, now 
We believed this book would “do the job” for sports, | mounting higher and higher, that America’s rugged, 
and for you who are so intimately concerned with competitive sports must be a part of any program 
sports as an indispensable part of the American life | designed to train our fighters and our pre-induction 
we are fighting to preserve. youth—and to keep us a physically fit nation in peace 

Over 25,000 copies of ‘The Human Machine at as well as in war. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 
War” have been printed. We have presented copies | Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


IT’S WILSON e Tune in Arch Ward's Sports Pre- 
TODAY IN SPORTS view every Wednesday night, 
EQUIPMENT coast to coast over Mutual. See 
your newspaper for station and 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT time. Sponsored by WILSON. 
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_ Extra BONDS 
















A, we turn our backs upon the Old Year—a year replete with Success 





and Failure, Hope and Disappointment, Faith and Disillusionment— 


let us resolutely face the New Year, confident in our Strength and 


Purpose—imbued with a fixed Determination to accomplish the Task 


of preserving and safeguarding for the Generations to come, our 


priceless Heritage—‘‘that Government of the People, by the People, 


for the People, shall not perish from the Earth.”’ 


Goldsmith Athletic Equipment at present not available to 
you is doing double duty with the Armed Forces on the Home Front— 
on the High Seas—and in every far flung out-post of the wovid. 


FOR VICTORY 
UNTIL VICTORY 
KEEP BUYING 
WAR BONDS 








EQUIPMENT 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO, U.S.A. 














MERICA has been character- 

ized as a sports-loving nation, 

but this does not necessarily 
mean that it is a sports-partici- 
pating nation. Indeed, only a 
small percentage of our people 
actively engage in some form of 
athletic sport. This may seem para- 
doxical when one lists the number 
of Olympic champions, for the Unit- 
ed States has produced more than 
any other nation. Attribute this to 
the fact that our trainers and coaches 
in sports had a better understanding 
of training methods than those of 
other lands. The British Isles is 
known as the “cradle of sports.” Sev- 
enty-five years ago we adopted Eng- 
lish methods and fashioned our 
sports programs after theirs. Our 
development in the field of sports 
since that time has been unparal- 
leled. American principles of train- 
ing and teaching techniques have 
been copied all over the world. Our 
coaches, especially those in track and 
field, swimming, boxing, basketball, 
baseball, have been employed by 
many lands to coach their Olympic 
teams. At the time of the Antwerp 
Olympic games, 1920, there were 
fourteen Americans who had 
coached foreign teams. Prominent 
among these countries were: France, 
Japan, Italy, Sweden, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Greece, Rumania, In- 
dia, Belgium, Estonia, Portugal, Ar- 
gentina, and Uruguay. Nations, in 
the period following World War I, 
looked to the United States for lead- 
ership in the field of amateur sports. 
Special mention needs be made of 
the two large nations of Germany 
and Russia who in the early “twen- 
ties” revamped their methods of 
gymnastics—the Turnvereines and 
Sokols; and adopted American sport 
and games programs. In all fairness 
to our British cousins we should not 
overlook the fact that the game of 
soccer made an appeal, and clubs by 
the thousands were formed all over 
those two lands. 

In order to get the picture of 
the development of athletic sports 
around the world, let us record the 
happenings in a few of the nations. 
Take the development in Japan as 
an illustration of a nation that has 
had the benefit of American coaches 
for a period of more than thirty 
years. Witness the rapid rise of the 
Japanese athlete in the Olympic 
games. Its swimming team finished 
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in last place in the Antwerp Olym- 
pics in 1920. Twelve years later at 
Los Angeles, much to the surprise of 
competing nations, it finished in first 
place. Space does not permit record- 
ing this interesting story in this short 
article. Japan has to thank our 
American coaches and swimmers for 
that lift. Take Germany as the sec- 
ond illustration. She was a washed- 
out nation following World War I. 
Copying American methods of train- 
ing and techniques in sports and 
games and broadcasting them to the 
German youth she was able to rise 
from a “never-ran” to our strongest 
contender for the Berlin Olympic 
Championship in 1936. The story of 
a third large nation, Russia, has been 
recorded in the press, radio and 
movies. Sports and games were 
practically nonexistent in the Czarist 
regime. The new leaders of the So- 
viet Republic made physical educa- 
tion and sports a “peoples” move- 
ment. The wonderful showing now 
being made by our Russian ally on 
the eastern front can no doubt be at- 
tributed to the physical fitness move- 
ment during the past two decades in 
that land. 


Reference has been made to Olym- 
pic games for, strange as it may 
seem, this has considerable to do 
with the establishment of the Com- 
mittee on Physical Fitness in the 
federal government. The wide ex- 
perience of John B. Kelly in com- 
petitive athletics and as a participant 
in the Olympic games as a cham- 
pion oarsman, made him conscious 
of the increasing softness of the 
American people, particularly in 
contrast to the vigorous programs 
being developed by competitive na- 
tions. Upon his return from Berlin 
in 1936, where he observed the 
Olympic games, he gave a series of 
addresses and wrote news articles in 
which he brought to the attention of 
the nation its increasing softness. 


President Roosevelt, in July, 1941, 
charged Mr. Kelly with the respon- 
sibility for stimulating increased 
physical fitness in the civilian popu- 
lation. 

Review of the national picture and 
continuous study of the best ap- 
proach to achieve the _ responsi- 
bility of developing an _ increased 
interest on the part of the people in 
their health and physical condition, 
by virtue of Executive Order No. 
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The Committee on Physical Fitness 
Federal Security Agency 


9338, dated April 29, 1943, there was 
established in the office of the admin- 
istrator, Federal Security Agency, a 
Committee on Physical Fitness. John 
B. Kelly was appointed chairman of 
the committee under the direction 
and supervision of the administra- 
tor, Paul V. McNutt, to discharge 
the duties heretofore performed by 
the director of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services with 
respect to the promotion of physical 
fitness. The duties of the committee 
are: 

a. Define and study problems re- 
lating to the promotion of physical 
fitness, in cooperation with national 
agencies and organizations, and en- 
couraging the development of co- 
operative programs for their «olu- 
tion. 

b. Serving as a center for the stim- 
ulation of state, district and local 
programs for the promotion of 
physical fitness. 

c. Making available to states, lo- 
calities and organizations and agen- 
cies upon request, the services of 
specialists in physical fitness. 

d. Preparing materials and serving 
as a clearing house on informational 
matters pertaining to the develop- 
ment of a national program of physi- 
cal fitness. 

The term “promotion of physical 
fitness” means the promotion of in- 
terest in individuals of all ages in 
the improvement of their own health 
and physical condition. 

The committee at its first meeting, 
June 16, 1943, defined physical fit- 
ness as: 

1. A fitness that will result in a 
minimum of disability due to sick- 
ness of any type. 

2. A fitness that will insure the 
ability to perform our tasks (wheth- 
er military or civilian) efficiently 
and well within the limitation of the 
human body. 

3. A fitness that will result in the 
ability to recover rapidly from fa- 
tigue and exhaustion. 

4. A fitness based on an _ ideal 
which will demand a continuous ef- 
fort on the part of individuals for an 
appearance representative of a high 
degree of health and vigor, as well 
as a pride in rugged endurance. 

5. A fitness based on sound home, 
school and community _ training 
which produces well disciplined in- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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1944. BASKETBALL RULES 


By H. V. PORTER 


Secretary, National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations 


ASKETBALL rules matters for 
the current year can be classi- 
fied in two groups: 

1. The few sections which are 
slightly different from the correspond- 
ing sections of last year, and 

2. Suggestions for possible improve- 
ments in the code of rules and in the 
game. 

Code Differences from Last Year 


The modifications from last year 
are: The note under Rule 1-7; parts 
b and ¢c in Rule 4-7; and part c of 
Penalty under 10-8. 

RULE 1-7-NOTE: This note is de- 
signed to permanently settle the argu- 
ment as to whether the large or small 
backboard will ultimately be consid- 
ered the standard board. The advan- 
tages in the smaller board have been 
proven by use in thousands of high 
schools and in other groups which 
have chosen to install them. The Navy 
Pre-Flight training school grounds 
have been equipped with the small 
boards and they have been installed in 
all parts of the world where Navy 
training camps have been set up. A 
number of the college conferences 
such as those in the Missouri Valley 
and the Rocky Mountain states have 
also installed the boards. In a study 
of the state tournaments of 28 states 
which reported in the matter, the 
small boards were used in the state 
final tournament in 16 of the states 
and they were used in 11 of the re- 
maining states in the preliminary 
tournaments wherever courts equipped 
with them were available. 

The small boards with only 438% 
of the surface and weight of the rec- 
tangular boards permit more flexible 
offensive play in the area under the 
backboard and in the entire four-foot 
area near the end of the court. The 
small boards lessen the cost of mate- 
rial in the board itself and in the 
bridgework by which the board is 
hung. They also permit the attach- 
ment of the basket to the back of the 
board so that the entire front face is 
free and so that a standard attach- 
ment plate permits the fitting of any 
approved basket to any approved 
board. 

Recent action of the War Produc- 
tion board has given basketball goals 
a high priority rating and _ conse- 
quently it is possible for manufactur- 
ers to supply the new type basket to 
those schools which may choose to 
make the change to the small type 
backboard by adding new boards on 
the main court or by cutting down 
boards which are already on hand. 
For those schools which desire to use 
their old type goals on a smaller board 
to be made in the manual training 
shop, there are working drawings on 
page 39 of the basketball rules book 
to show how such emergency boards 
can be constructed. 

RULE 4-7: Parts b and c have been 
reworded in such a way as to make 
the statements about double and mul- 
tiple fouls consistent and to settle 
arguments in connection with fouls 
which occur at approximately the 


same time. As far as “double foul” 
is concerned, there is no change from 


* last year except in wording. The defi- 


nition is now specific and it is made 
clear that a double foul occurs only 
when both are personal. Last year 
there was some doubt as to the situa- 
tion where one foul was personal and 
the other was technical and also the 
situation where two simultaneous 
technical fouls occurred. Last year’s 
definition was not consistent with the 
fact that the double foul penalty was 
treated only under personal fouls 
while the definition itself implied that 
a double foul might involve one or 
two technical fouls. 

Play: Bl pushes Al and Al is 
fouled for use of profanity. The push- 
ing by Bl is deliberate or flagrant or 
while A1 is in the act of throwing for 
goal. 

Ruling: If these were considered a 
double foul, only one free throw 
would be awarded for each foul, but 
this year’s definition makes it clear 
that these do not constitute a double 
foul. Consequently, one free throw is 
awarded for the profanity and two 
free throws are awarded for the 
pushing. 

The term “multiple foul” is now re- 
stricted to the situation where only 
one player of the offended team is 
involved. This can rise only when 
two or more teammates commit per- 
sonal fouls against the same oppo- 
nent. There were two possibilities in 
fixing the limits on the multiple foul. 
In the past, there was no definition of 
the term and consequently there was 
a variation in the way these related 
situations were administered. The 
only coverage last year was in penalty 
c under 10-8 and this penalty clearly 
made it necessary to regard any two 
fouls by the same team which oc- 
curred at approximately the same 
time as a multiple foul. In such situa- 
tions only one free throw was awarded 
for each foul. This affects situations 
such as the following: 

Play: B1 pushes Al and at approxi- 
mately the same time B2 pushes A2. 
The act of B1 is deliberate or flagrant 
or while Al is in the act of throwing. 
Ruling: Under last year’s Rule 10-8- 
Penalty c, only one free throw would 
have been awarded for each of the 
fouls and such fouls were treated as 
a multiple foul, although no provision 
was made for the technical term and 
there was no definition of it. Under 
this year’s rule, such fouls are not 
considered a multiple foul and each 
carries its own penalty. 

A somewhat similar situation is the 
following: 

Play: B1 and B2 push Al and one 
or both of the acts are deliberate or 
flagrant or are while A1 is in the act 
of throwing for goal. Ruling: Since 
both of these are personal fouls and 
since they are against the same oppo- 
nent, they constitute a multiple foul 
and only one free throw is awarded 
for each of the acts, i.e., B1 is allowed 
two free throws (rather than three or 
four as would be the case if there 


ao not a special multiple foul rul- 
ing). 

RULE 10-8-PENALTY C: The 
adoption of the technical term “mul- 
tiple foul” has made it possible to 
cover all these cases in one simple 
statement so that the rulings for 
double foul and multiple foul are con- 
sistent. 

Play: In the case of a single double 
foul, what is the maximum number 
of free throws that can be awarded 
each team? Ruling: One. 

Play: For a single multiple foul, 
what is the maximum number of free 
throws which may be awarded a 
team? Ruling: Five. 

Play: For several simultaneous dou- 
ble fouls, what is the maximum num- 
ber of free throws which may be 
awarded to a team? Ruling: Five. 

; Play: For several simultaneous mul- 
tiple fouls, what is the maximum num- 
ber of free throws which may be 
awarded a team? Ruling: Five. 


FALSE DOUBLE FOUL: Certain 
fouls resemble a double foul in two 
respects: they are followed by a jump 
ball at center and the free throw 
cannot be waived. Such a situation 
arises in cases where the first foul 
is followed by a foul by the other 
team. There is a definite time limit 
during which the second foul must 
occur in order to be classed as a “false 
double foul.” That time limit is the 
time the watch is started after the 
penalty which follows the first foul. 
In the case of a false double foul, it 
is not necessary that both of the fouls 
be personal. 

There are also certain fouls which 
resemble a multiple foul but which 
might be termed a “false multiple 
foul.” The only special rule for these 
is the one which prescribes that the 
free throws must be thrown in the or- 
der in which the fouls are called. Here 
is an illvstration: 

Play: Bl pushes Al and while the 
ball is being taken to the free throw 
line, it is discovered that B2 has been 
playing without having reported to 
the official. In this case, there are two 
fouls by the same team but they are 
not both personal and they are not 
against the same opponent. Hence they 
do not constitute a multiple foul. The 
rules prescribe that the free throw 
for the failure to report must be 
thrown last, since it was the last to 
be called, even though the illegal act 
occurred before the personal foul. 

Suggestions for Improvements 


ABOUT DOUBLE FOUL: Why is 
it necessary to have a special rule as 
to the number of free throws which 
are awarded in the case of a double 
foul? It might be simpler to make the 
general rule about number of free 
throws for any foul apply regardless 
of whether one or several players 
commit a foul. If it is desirable to 
have a special rule about the number 
of free throws for a double foul, it 
might be better to let the penalties 
cancel, to charge the foul against each 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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BASKETBALL DEFENSE—Switching 


By KENNETH C. (“GERRY”) GERARD 
Duke University Basketball Coach 





DUKE UNIVERSITY BASKETBALL SQUAD 


Front row, left to right: George Baltisaris, Bill Wright, Bill Bailey, 
Bob Gantt, Gordon Carver, Kenny Turner, John Hyde, Harry Harner, 


Wright Hollingsworth. 


Second row: Eugene Bledsoe, Curtis Beall, Kelly Mote, James Bruce, 
Sammy Gantt, Sydney Larkin, Dick Gilbert, Robert Metzler, Howard 


Hartley, Dewitt Shy. 


NUMBER of teams have now 
A given up the man-to-man de- 

fense and are employing the 
zone. This might be because of using 
the fast break as an offense, however, 
here at Duke we are still using a 
man-to-man defense. 

I am not going to try to discuss 
the entire defense, but just one phase 
of it. 

Wallace Wade once said: “Gerry, 
any team, no matter whether it be 
baseball, football, or basketball, must 
have a defense. * Some coaches still 
think that “A good offense is a good 
defense.” This may be true as long 
as the offense clicks, but some day 
the offense will fail to function and it 
will be a sad day. 

In playing a man-to-man defense, 
it is necessary at times to switch from 
one opponent to another. This is very 
important and takes a lot of practice. 
The responsibility for the switch is 
usually on the man nearest the bas- 
ket since he can see the block forming. 
After the switch each player concen- 
trates upon the opponent to whom 
he has changed. 

The defensive man should use good 
stance and footwork, and the minute 


he gets contact he should know he is 
being blocked and call the switch. If 
he is “run” into an opponent, he then 
spins toward the basket and calls 
switch. 

A number of teams with large men 
employ the switch, to save as much 
running for their men as possible. 

A smart team, however, will some- 
times maneuver for a switch which 
will cause a speedy man to be matched 
with a slow opponent. In this case a 
switch back to original opponents 
should be done as quick as possible. 


Some teams also play their men so 
that instead of “switching” their 
teammates take a step back and al- 
low their teammate to “slide” or 
“scissor” between them and their op- 
ponent. 

No basketball squad likes to work 
on defense, as most of them are offen- 
sively minded. A good defensive team 
will talk to one another a great deal, 
and the more they talk to one an- 
other the easier their task of guard- 
ing becomes. Any drill when the de- 
fense is outnumbered is a good drill 
to make them talk in order to cover 
the extra man. 
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Coach Gerard is serving his second 
year as basketball coach, relieving Eddie 
Cameron for other duties, and is in his 
10th year as a member of the Duke 
athletic department. 

He is also Director of Intramural Ath- 
letics and in this post Coach Gerard has 
given Duke an intramural program that 
rates with the best in the intercollegiate 
world. He formed the first soccer team 
at Duke in 1935 and has acted as the 
sport’s coach since then. 

Coach Gerard graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1928 where he was 
a member of the football and track 
teams. He acted as head coach at Athens 
(Pa.) High School for a year and then 
returned to illinois as physical educa- 
tion teacher and assistant freshman foot- 
ball coach. He held this position for two 
years before coming to Duke in 1932. 

In addition to his duties as a mem- 
ber of the physical education depart- 
ment, Coach Gerard also has become 
known as a ranking football, basketball 
and track official and a top-notch sports 
announcer. 
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Members of the Mid-South Coaches Association who attended the meeting in Chattanooga, November 27. From the 


left, seated, Col. George Reynolds, SMA; Bob Hill, Baylor; 


Bob McCallie and Conn Davis, McCallie; Ralph Lucas, 


retiring president, Castle Heights; Russell Tate, McCallie, and Jimmy Rike, Baylor. Middle row, Dan Spear, Notre 
Dame; Paul Robinson, SMA; Myles McMillan, Morgan; Humpy Heywood, Major Thomas Williams and Emil Rothe, 
Baylor; ; Julian Crocker, CMA; Billy Coughlan and Charley Thompson, representing Chattanooga Coaches and Of. 
ficials Association. Back row, Buss Walker, The Times; Whitey Urban, Baylor; 
TMI; Bitsy Howard, McCallie; Andy Bebb, TMI; John Morgan, Morgan, 


MID-SOUTH COACHES MEETING 


T a dinner-business meeting of 

the Mid-South Coaches Asso- 

ciation, Chattanooga was adopt- 
ed as the site for the spring basket- 
ball tournament, the meet to be a 
two-day affair, March 3 and 4. 

A committee of C. M. S. McIlwaine, 
Bob Hill, Col. George Reynolds and 
Andy Bebb was appointed to handle 
details of the tournament and arrange 
for a floor for the meet. Sonny Dietch 
and George Cade were selected to 
officiate. 

An election of officers was held with 
W. D. Haynes, T. M. I., named presi- 
dent to replace Ralph Lucas, Castle 
Heights, who had served two years; 
Julian Crocker, C. M. A., vice-presi- 
dent, by unanimous acclamation, and 
Bitsy Howard, McCallie, secretary- 
treasurer. C. M. S. McIlwaine, McCal- 
lie, was elected statistician. 

On motion of Coach McIlwaine, The 
Times was unanimously adopted offi- 
cial newspaper for the association. 

Other business transacted included 
agreement upon the first Saturday in 
April for the Baylor Relays, the same 
events to be run off as last year with 
the exception of the obstacle course 
race, which will be eliminated. 

The Mid-South track meet will be 
held at University of the South, Se- 
wanee, the first Friday and Saturday 
in April. 

The tennis tournament was voted 
to be held in conjunction with the 
track meet at Sewanee, with details 
of play the same as last year. 

It was decided to handle baseball 
the same as last year with the asso- 
ciation divided into East and West, 
with the East winners playing a series 
with the West winners for the cham- 


pionship. The Mid-South Association 
will furnish a trophy for the winner. 

Chattanooga was adopted as the 
site for the swimming and golf meets, 
the golf tournament to be a two-day 
affair, May 12 and 13, possibly at 
Meadow Lake. The swimming meet to 
be May 138, the day after the Frye 
City Swimming tournament, May 12. 

Coach W. D. Haynes’ invitation to 
hold the boxing tournament at Sweet- 
water was accepted. The offer included 
meals and lodging to be furnished by 
T. M. I., and a trophy by the Sweet- 
water Lions Club. 

Coach Ralph Lucas offered to be 
host for the wrestling tournament at 
Castle Heights, with teams entered 
by Heights, McCallie, Baylor and 
Notre Dame, date to be announced 


W. D. Haynes, newly elected president, 
and C. M. S. Mcellwaine, McCallie 


later. 

It was agreed to recommend to the 
headmasters of the Mid-South that 
an official football champion be 
agreed upon each year, to be decided 
upon a basis of a minimum of five 
association games played, with games 
won counting 1 point and games tied 
counting a half-game won and a half- 
game lost. 

A motion to appoint an official scor- 
er for football games was carried, 
with one man being made responsible 
for the complete records of each 
game, to be furnished to the associa- 
tion statistician. 

Next meeting of the coaches group 
will be held at the basketball tourna- 
ment next spring. 

The Times was host for the dinner. 
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1944 OFFICIALS OF GEORGIA ATHLETIC COACHES 
ASSOCIATION 


Left to right: Bill Geer, Vice President; R. L. Doyal, President; Dwight 
Keith, Secretary-Treasurer. 


AN OPEN LETTER 


TO ALL ATHLETIC DIRECTORS GEORGIA HIGH SCHOOLS: 


We are trying to enroll all of our coaches in the Georgia Athletic Coaches 
Association. Many of the men in charge of the various sports throughout the 
state have taken the job to help hold the program together until the former 
coach or coaches return from the armed services. They probably are unaware of 


the existence of our fine coaches’ organization, and we are appealing to you 
to educate and enroll them in our ranks. 


Many of the other states are carrying on their coaching clinics and programs 
with strengthened and enlarged memberships. We may have been a little hasty 
in abandoning our summer program, but we intend to renew it this coming 
summer. We know that the coaches of our state have received invaluable aid 
from our past clinics, and at a very small expense. 

Although the Southeast ranks high in athletic achievement, there is yet much 
to accomplish. We are not conscious of the vital necessity of physical fitness 
and therefore, our facilities and opportunities are not adequate to produce 
clean, strong, robust men and women. It is a challenge to the coaches, not only 
of Georgia, but of our neighboring states, to take the lead in the production of 


physical strength, courage, and health. 


Therefore, let us all get behind the coaches association and try to secure a 
100% membership. Then with their strong force, we can have much weight and 
influence toward the producing of life’s most needed product—strong, virile, 


intelligent men and women. 


Sincerely yours, 


Dues $1.00 per year. 

Mail to Dwight Keith, Sec’y. 
751 Park Drive, N. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The Committee on Physical 
Fitness 
(Continued from Page 18) 
dividuals who reject soft living and 
take pride in physical vigor. 

6. A fitness resulting from self- 
direction and inner propulsion rather 
than compulsion. 

The Committee on Physical Fitness 
feels that it is necessary that there 
be developed in the mind of every 
individual a will to win. There 
should be a realization on the part 
of all of us that physical fitness is 
imperative if this objective is to be 
attained. 

The committee, in planning for ef- 
fective coverage for the promotion 
of physical fitness, recognizes that 
there must be developed an attitude 
on the part of all the people that 
will make a high degree of physical 





R. L. Doyal 
PRESIDENT 


fitness an essential part of their per- 
sonal daily living, and that there 
must be made available every means 
so that people can readily, with min- 
imum inconvenience, participate in 
effective programs for physical fit- 
ness. 

The committee believes that in 
promoting physical fitness for all of 
the people it must aid in the provi- 
sion of conditions conducive to phys- 
ical fitness, including: 

1. Adequate medical supervision 
and services for the correction of 
remedial defects. 

2. Proper nutrition. 

3. The practice of personal hygiene 
including adeauate rest and sleep. 

4. Healthful living conditions. 

The peculiar responsibility of the 
Committee on Physical Fitness is 
with the development of strength, 
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agility, stamina, and endurance in 
the civilian population. This de- 
mands daily participation in vigor- 
ous athletics and other physical 
training activities. Consequently, the 
committee is particularly concerned 
with the development of the “peo- 
ple’s” attitude of mind for daily par- 
ticipation in such activities under de- 
sirable conditions; with the provi- 
sion of adequate leadership, facili- 
ties, equipment and supplies; with 
the development of the fullest as- 
sumption of responsibility and the 
establishment of organization which 
will result in effective cooperation 
and coordinated efforts. 

A group of individuals, not to ex- 
ceed twenty, was asked to serve with 
Mr. John B. Kelly as a Committee on 
Physical Fitness directly responsible 
to the administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency. 

John B. Kelly, chairman; Col. 
Leonard G. Rowntree, vice-chair- 
man, chief, Medical Division of Se- 
lective Service; Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, 
executive officer; Col. Theodore P. 
Bank, chief, athletic and recreation 
branch, Special Services Division, 
Army Services Forces; Asa S. Bush- 
nell, executive director, Central Of- 
fice for Eastern Inter-Collegiate 
Athletics; Dr. C. Ward Crampton, 
medical adviser, Boy Scouts of 
America; Dr. Warren F. Draper, 
deputy surgeon’ general, United 
States Public Health Service; Major 
John L. Griffith, chairman, Big Ten 
Conference; L. B. Icely, chairman, 
Athletic Goods Manufacturers, Ad- 
visory Committee; Dr. Hiram A. 
Jones, State Director of Physical 
Fitness, New York State; Capt. Ly- 
man S. Perry, aide to the Secretary, 
United States Navy; Henry V. Por- 
ter, executive secretary, National 
Federation of High School Athletic 
Associations; A. H. Pritzlaff, presi- 
dent, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation; Capt. John Reynolds, direc- 
tor, Welfare Division, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel; Capt. Edgar B. 
Stansbury, chief, Physical Fitness 
Branch; Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
Commissioner of Education, United 
States Office of Education; Mary E. 
Switzer, assistant to the administra- 
tor, Federal Security Agency; Chas. 
P. Taft, director, Office of Commu- 
nity War Services, Federal Security 
Agency; George M. Trautman, pres- 
ident, American Association of Pro- 
fessional Baseball; Arch Ward, sports 
editor, Chicago Tribune. 

In order to carry out the responsi- 
bilities of the Committee on Physi- 
cal Fitness the plan of operation 
agreed upon was: 

a. That there be formed a National 
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Council on Physical Fitness made up 
of individuals representative of the 
various interests in physical fitness 
who shall serve in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the Committee on Physical 
Fitness. 

b. That the Committee on Physical 
Fitness be in the nature of a small 
working committee and shall be re- 
sponsible for the development of 
policies and procedures, indicating 
the needs and plans for meeting 
these needs, and shall continuously 
keep the importance of physical fit- 
ness before the people 

c. That subcommittees be appoint- 
ed as deemed necessary by the com- 
mittee from membership of the 
council and others. That these sub- 
committees be appointed around the 
problems which will enable the full- 
est exploitation of every opportunity 
and avenue for promoting physical 
fitness. 

The following subcommittees and 
their respective chairmen were au- 
thorized: 

(1) The Subcommittee on State 
and Local Organization. Major John 
L. Griffith, as chairman, will be re- 
sponsible for developing fullest re- 
sponsibility for this program by 
State and local government. 

(2) The Subcommittee on Institu- 
tional Planning. Dr. C. Ward Cramp- 
ton, as chairman, will be responsible 
for developing the fullest assump- 
tion of responsibility and effective 
programs for carrying out this re- 
sponsibility through operating agen- 
cies and through various organiza- 
tions of special interest groups such 
as labor, war veterans, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, service clubs, 


(Continued on Page 30) 


















Sports Shaving Mugs of Long Ago 


By W. PORTER WARE 
of The University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee 


days, and are classified as follows: (Top) Sulky racer, marksman, two 

hunters, a combination fisherman and hunter, jockey (exercising wagon). 
(Bottom) cow puncher, gymnasium instructor, two baseball players, football 
player, and bicycle racer. 


Tw dozen mugs illustrated belonged to athletes and sportsmen of the old 


These mugs hail from that family of old timers known as “trades emblem” 
or “occupational” shaving mugs. They represent the sports branch of the occu- 
pational mug. Since few sports mugs were made on order, most of those illus- 
trated are rare. 


Shortly after the Civil War, certain barber supply companies imported blank 
shaving mugs from foreign countries, to be decorated in this country on a 
made-to-order basis, with the person’s name in gold lettering and a scene of 
his occupation, sport, secret society, or trade. 


Most famous of the mug decorators of individual shaving mugs were Curt 
Grimm (affiliated with the Koken Companies of St. Louis) and J. R. Voldan (on 
call by the Herold Brothers of Cleveland, Ohio). Mr. Grimm lived to a ripe age 
and died on October 9, 1943, after many years of retirement on the west coast. 
Mr. Voldan died in Czechoslovakia or France in 1939. 


Mr. Grimm was a veritable genius who could decorate in miniature under 
magnifying glass. As orders for mugs tapered off in the 1920’s, he ended up 
with himself alone as decorator just before his retirement. 


Mr. Voldan accepted sub-lease orders from Herold Brothers barber supply 
company, besides taking many orders in his own right. He was a man of great 
skill and many of his mugs are stamped with his name as decorator. 


I spent five years tracing down Messrs. Grimm and Voldan. The old Koken 
Companies had lost track of Mr. Grimm out west while Herold Brothers is no 
longer in existence. I have mugs made by each of these decorators, and some 
interesting facts passed on to me by both families. 


YOUTH SPORTS URGED 


received emphatic encouragement 
on a national scale when John B. 
Kelly, Director of the National Physi- 
cal Fitness Program, appeared re- 
cently as a guest on A. G. Spalding 
& Bros. popular radio program, “Babe 
Ruth in Person.” Addressing a large 
studio audience in New York as well 
as the youthful listeners of thirty 
N.B.C. stations, Kelly stressed the 
wartime importance of physical fit- 
ness through sports and appealed to 
the nation’s youngsters to keep up 
their interest in American games. 
“You boys and girls know,” he said, 
“that a baseball player, regardless of 
how great his ambitions, how high 
his hopes are, how much he tries, if 
his legs and arms aren’t strong 


GS ‘received em sports participation 


enough, his eye not keen enough, he 
won’t stay in the big leagues. Suppose 
we sunt our fighting men out to battle 
soft and flabby. How long could they 
stand up against a_ strong, 


tough 





enemy? You know the answer. Those 
who are stronger, more physically fit 
will win. 

“The same goes for us at home. 
We've got to stay physically fit, rug- 
ged, and ready to take care of our 
jobs. Now, fellas, I want you to prom- 
ise me one thing,—that you never will 
give up sports or lose your interest 
in sports. Every one of our great 
American games is not only fun to 
play and important to physical condi- 
tion, but provides the best kind of 
training to make leaders—real men 
and women. So, keep active, keep 
healthy, keep playing sports for all 
you’re worth! 

“Babe, I know these youngsters all 
love you so I’m going to appoint you 
their own special ambassador of 
sports. You can help me do my job 
by going on just as you are now, 
keeping alive our great American tra- 
dition of sports!” 


JOHN B. KELLY 


mame 
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1943 FOOTBALL SUMMARIES 


Editor’s Note: 


Other football summaries will be carried in the next issue. 


SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE 





By O. B. KEELER 
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GEORGIA TECH—SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE CHAMPIONS, AND SUGAR BOWL VICTORS 


Front row, left to right: Dorough, 


Spoltare. 


Cummings, Ritter, Faulkner, Furchgott, Steber, Conlon, Brown, Beall, 


Middle row: Broyles, Biel, Bourne, Gaston, Bryan, Gaines, Phillips, Hills, Duke, Bridges, Chambers. 
Back row: Prokop, Bowen, Wakefield, Scharfschwerdt, Bell, Tinsley, Wilson, Sammons, Hoover, Mills, Carpen- 


er, Lindsey. 


OUR MUSKETEERS out of the 

enlisted dozen fought their way 

through the gridiron campaign of 
1943 in the Southeastern Conference, 
and while the abbreviated champion- 
ship went conclusively to Georgia 
Tech, which defeated all the other 
three, there was honor and credit for 
all—and a valiant start on the next 
season. 

Georgia Tech and Tulane, with the 
strong advantage of Navy trainees 
and concomitant transfers; Georgia 
and L. S. U., with civilian teams most- 
ly of freshman age and experience— 
they played out the season, while 
Alabama, Auburn, Florida, Kentucky, 





Mississippi State, Ole Miss, Tennes- 
see and Vanderbilt called it a day be- 
fore the uncertain dawn arrived. Tech 
went to bat with a powerful schedule, 
including three of the five strongest 
teams in the Nation—Notre Dame, 
Navy and Duke—and those were the 
three games Tech lost. 

In their own league, Tech defeated 
L. S. U., 42-7, which had beaten Geor- 
gia twice, 34-27 and 27-6; and then 
Tulane, 33-0, which had defeated L. S. 
U., 27-0; and finally Georgia, before 
28,000 at Grant Field, for a new rec- 
ord margin, 48-0. This rather cleaned 
up the S. E. C., naturally, and Tech’s 
showing in the defeat of powerful 


North Carolina, 20-7, and the Jackets’ 
fine play against Notre Dame, Navy 
and Duke, with victories over Georgia 
Navy and the 300th Infantry, grace- 
fully merited an invitation to play in 
the Sugar Bowl against Tulsa, Tech 
thus becoming the first team to play 
in all four of the major Bowls. Tech 
defeated Tulsa, 20 to 18. 

L. S. U. won over Texas A. & M. 
in the Orange Bowl, 19 to 14. 

John Steber at guard and Eddie 
Prokop, back, rated much considera- 
tion on All-America selections, with 
Mutt Manning also mentioned fre- 

quently. 


GEORGIA HIGH SCHOOL 


TLANTA’S Boys’ High, rudely 

kicked from the throne in 1942 

after a three-year reign as king 
of Georgia High School football, went 
on an unbeaten march in the season 
just closed to regain the G. I. A. A. 
crown. 


Eight of the state’s best elevens 
tasted the bitter dregs of defeat in 
engagements with the onrushing Pur- 
ple Hurricane which accumulated 245 
points to none at all for association 
foes. The Purples also downed one 
non-league foe in Georgia, and 
thrashed Meridian High, the Missis- 
sippi champion, 13 to 0, in the annual 
Blue-Gray game Christmas day in 
Montgomery. 


Florida teams proved tartars for 
the charges of Coach R. L. (Shorty) 
Doyal, however. The Georgians clipped 


By CHARLIE ROBERTS 
Atlanta Constitution Sports Writer 


Miami Edison handily enough at 22 
to 6 in Atlanta, but failed to keep 
their goal line inviolate for the first 
time in 1948. A few weeks later Miami 
High’s unbeaten juggernaut crushed 
the Purples, 27 to 7, in Miami’s Orange 
Bowl, and so it was that the only 
two teams to score on the Hurricane 
in 12 games both came from the South 
Florida city. 

This Boys’ High team perhaps de- 
serves more credit for its great record 
than all the others, for there was not 
the man power of other years, espe- 
cially in the backfield. One of the 
fastest charging lines in Georgia foot- 
ball history and a cleverly concealed, 


versatile attack made up for other 


shortcomings of the club, which when 
it was all over placed four players on 
the Coaches’ official All-G. I. A. A. 


eleven, those so honored being End 
Jimmy Castleberry, who does not like 
to be reminded he is the brother of 
the renowned Clint; Guard Leonard 
(Butcher) Bethea, who also was 
named _ All-Southern; Quarterback 
Tommy (Tom Thumb) Freeman, a 
brilliant blocker, returner of punts 
and field general, and Ralph Ewing, 
an amazing 135-pounder who sparked 
the team with his fine running and 
bullet aerials. 

The most sensational game of the 
season was between two Atlanta 
teams, Boys’ High and Tech High, 
with 20,000 spectators jamming Ponce 
de Leon Park for the spectacle of the 
unbeaten (until then) traditional foes 
battling for the association lead. The 
Purples copped it, 6 to 0, from one of 
the finest Smithie elevens in many 
years. That was the only loss for the 
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BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL—1943 G. I. A. A. CHAMPIONS 


Front row, left to right: Freeman, Castleberry, Strozier, 


Sewell, LeCraw. 


Second row: Echols, Kelly, Tiller, Barrett, Griffith, Speilberger, Allman, 


T. Pope, Doyal, Bethea, Camp, Reynolds, Chastain, 


Upchurch, Brodnax, Ray, Whitaker. 


Back row: Fusfield, Coach Orgain, Ewing, Trotter, Griffin, Brooks, E. Pope, Thompson, Mitchell, Cobb, Dodson, 


Little, Grist, Coach Doyal, Adams. 


Smithies except in the regular season 
finale at Jacksonville where they 
bowed, 12 to 6, to Robert E. Lee, an 
out of the state foe. 

Coach Allen Shi’s Smithies rambled 
over six conference foes and rolled up 
238 points to 13 for association oppo- 
sition and also shellacked Chattanoo- 
ga Central High, Leon High of Talla- 
hassee and Asheville High from out 
of the state. They wound up the year 
by shading a team of brilliant N. G. 
I. C. All-stars, 7-6, to defend success- 
fully their Milk Bowl crown. Even 
with that great record they were 
forced into third place in the associa- 
tion standings by Columbus High 
which smothered four G. I. A. A. op- 
ponents while losing none. The Devils 
put in their bid for the title too, but 
it was ruled they had not played 
enough games to contest for the 
crown. Paul Griggs, their great full- 
back, also was an all-Southern choice. 

Tech High’s great record was 
wrought with an amazing lot of aid 
from 195-pound Gene Chandler, voted 
the outstanding player in the city ina 
poll of grid fans, and Fred Mullis. 
Chandler proved himself one of the 
greatest line backers in the annals of 
Georgia prep football, and Mullis was 
as fine a triple threat as Tech High 
has had since the lush 1920s. Boys’ 
High’s Ewing was the leading scorer 
in the association and tossed numer- 
ous touchdown passes in addition. 

The trend for the year was the 
notable lack of upsets and the tremen- 
dous crowds that saw the better 
games. Boys’ High and Tech High 
played to 20,000 in Atlanta, and Boys’ 
High and Miami High to 24,000 in 
Miami in the two top drawing games. 

Marist College deserves _ special 
mention for holding Boys’ High to 
0-0 at halftime and for being the first 
club to score on Tech High, with Jack 
Carver, a truly remarkable all-round 
back, leading the surge. Lanier, great- 
ly improved in late season games, gave 
the Purples nelly-hell for three quar- 
ters by holding them scoreless until 
the last play of the third stanza and 
then gave up the ghost, 27 to 0, as 
Purple ball carriers infested the Poet 
goal line in the final period of the 
melee in Macon. 


The G. I. A. A. had to share the 
spotlight this year with the bitterly 
contested race in the N. G. I. C., 
which saw a completely unheralded 
West Fulton High take down top hon- 
ors for their first grid crown with a 
record of five wins and no defeats in 
conference play. 

The champion Owls, Decatur High, 
Russell, North Fulton and Athens 
were all very close to being on a par 
and there was much spirited head 
knocking before the final verdict went 
to West Fulton after North Fulton 
nipped Decatur, 7 to 6, to hand the 
Bulldogs their only loss of the year. 
The Decaturites won seven in the 
conference and placed seven men on 
the All-Conference team. 


West Fulton’s great record came 
chiefly as the result of the great ball 
toting of Jim Dickey, a_lefthander 
who is one of the best backs of many 
seasons; rugged play by Fullback Jack 
Willingham, a newcomer who ramfned 
the daylights out of the middle; bril- 
liant defensive play by Center Milton 
Bostwick and Tackle Ralph Wilson, 
and as sensational a coaching job as 
the conference has seen. Henry Kemp, 
tutoring the team for the first time, 
is the gentleman who should take 


plenty of bows for that job. 


Bill Badgett, Decatur mentor, also 
did a Herculean bit in moulding so 
potent a force at Decatur, for not 
many of the 1942 stars returned and 
his schedule was perhaps the most 
rugged of any of the N. G. I. C.’s. 
Russell, which lost only to Decatur, 
6 to 0, in the conference, also got a 
super job of coaching from R. L. 
Bowen, and Weyman Tucker did an 
outstanding stint with a green squad 
at North Fulton. 

Decatur perhaps boasted the best 
all-round backfield in Billy Hodges, 
Cliff Ashley, who paced conference 
scorers, Mickey Baker and Marion 
Weaver. Big, hard running Dickey 
Lane, of Russell, is one of the most 
sought after backs insofar as college 
coaches are concerned, and the Rus- 
sell forewall may have been the best 
in the N. G. I. C. though North Ful- 
ton and Decatur might contest the 
point. A glance at the AII-N. G. I. C. 
team might tell some of the story 
though many of the top-notchers had 
to be left off. 

All in all it was one of the most suc- 
cessful years in the history of the 
group of “B” schools which play such 
a fast brand of football. 





G. I. A. A. COACHES’ TEAM 


CENTER: Gene Chandler, Tech High 

GUARDS: Leonard Bethea, Boys’ High; Bill Smith, Richmond 

TACKLES: Bobby Davis, Jordan; Walter Franklin, Savannah 

ENDS: Jimmy Castleberry, Boys’ High; Bruno Bryan, Lanier 

BACKS: Tommy Freeman, Boys’ High; Ralph Ewing, Boys’ High; 
Jack Peek, Tech High; Paul Griggs, Columbus. 








N. G. I. C. COACHES’ TEAM 


ENDS: Tom Hambrick, Hapeville; Palmer Ferguson, Decatur; Billy 
Croswell, North Fulton; Tully Bryant, Decatur 

TACKLES: Roger Brown, Decatur; Mike Cooley, North Fulton; Bobby 
Brown, Russell; Harold Hudgins, Decatur 

GUARDS: Johnny Baker, Russell; 
ban, North Fulton; Billy Pope, College Park 

CENTERS: Pat Slaten, Russell; Billy Reese, North Fulton 

BACKS: Charlie Owens, Athens; Jack Carver, Marist; Billy Hodges, 
Decatur; Jim Dickey, West Fulton; Jerry Bowen, Russell; Dickey Lane, 
Russell; Cliff Ansley, Decatur; Jim Hodge, North Fulton. 


Bill Young, Decatur; Billy Dur- 
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Louisiana 
By HAP GLAUDI 
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Jesuit High’s unbeaten Louisiana State champions and victors over Chicago’s 

Mt. Carmel in inter-city classic. The line, from left, Kirby Bernich, Ki Mills, 

Fred Boudousquie, Larry Barousse, James Barberot, Jerry Bertuecr and 

Jack Leaveau. The backs, from left, are Oliver Raymond, Joe Johnston, Nor- 
man Hodgins and Captain Ray Coates. 


(League Games) 


LOUISIANA HIGH 


Price, Easton 9 1 55 

AN SANDIFER and _ Foster Brechtel, Easton : 7 18 55 

White, brilliant backfield stars Arthur, Hoty Cross Agee ta 3 

} Hodgins, Jesuit 6 5 41 

of the Byrd High Yellow Jack- Barras, Nicholls Bi es 

ets, were crowned co-champions of the saan. Holy Cross 3: Sr os 

Siserloh, Easton 4 0 24 

Louisiana Prep school scoring derby. McCain, Peters : 4 34 

The two Shreveport boys each regis- Contes, Jesuit 0. BA 
tered 96 points, four more than Ed FINAL LOUISIANA STANDINGS 

“Superman” Price of Warren Easton sii LOUISIANA aT =" —— 

of New Orleans and 11 more _ than Byrd (Shreveport) 10 0 0 405 18 

Harrell “Rip” Collins of Baton Rouge Jesuit (New Orleans)... 7 0 1 146 26 

High Baton Rouge a ep ee 209 64 

ie Orl P L Fair Park (Shreveport) Ss i. 6 28 27 

in the New rieans Frep League Holy Cross (New Orleans) 7 1 0 205 56 


Warren Easton 


Price shared honors with Ray Arthur 


of Holy Cross College and fellow * ao 5 2 : 7 4 
player, Fred Brechtel. All scored 55 on ge (sa a: = 
points in League competition. Istruma (Baton Rouge) 4 8 1 114 90 
The final State and New Orleans AR T. Nicholls (N. Orleans) 4 . 0 44 100 
: . : “ ennings -...... a if 57 
District scoring follows: Sauaestie .: — 
LOUISIANA SCORING Catholic (Baton Rouge) 8 4 1 #110 104 
TD PAT TP Fortier (New Orleans) 2. 6 3 61 38 
Sandifer, Byrd 16 0 96 Peters (New Orleans) 26 0 74 171 
White, Byrd - 16 0 96 Bolton (Alexandria) > 7 * 74 171 
Price, Warren Easton 15 2 92 Ouachita (Monroe) __._- a» a2 26 142 
Collins, Baton Rouge 14 1 85 St. Aloysius (N. Orleans) 1 7 0 56 195 
Kleban, Byrd 12 9 81 NEW ORLEANS PREP LEAGUE 
Brechtel, Warren Easton 10 16 73 Jesuit - S04, 107 20 
W. Landry, Istrouma 12 0 72 Holy Cross _ 2 5.4.9 153 50 
Arthur, Holy Cross 11 1 67 Warren Easton _.. ie es | 153 46 
Hodgins, Jesuit — 8 64 F. T. Nicholls 2 2 120 66 
Lebeau, Baton Rouge 0 54 roruce 2a ® 60 106 
Parnell, Bogalusa __. 14 50 Peters ; 1 5 0 47 191 
Kingery, Lake Charles 10 46 St. Aloysius 0 6 0 25 168 


9 

9 

6 

6 
Heard, go ee 7 
Barras, Nicholls 6 
B. Johnson, Fair Park 6 3 39 Player—School 
Lantrip, Lake Charles 6 
Coates, Jesuit — he 6 
Broussard, Jennings _.. 6 
Leach, Byrd : 6 
Johnson, Holy Cross 4 

TRE Sidney Sedlock, Easton 
NEW ORLEANS SCORING Malachi Mills, Jesuit 

(All Games) 


sey or mg bag “— 7 Fred Brechtel, Easton. 


Brechtel, Easton I ie: eee Raymond Arthur, Holy Cross 

ne oe mod: lg M1 &* Raymond Coates, Jesuit 
gins, Jesui 

Barras, Jesuit Edward Price, Easton 

Johnson, Holy Cross 

Coates, Jesuit % 

Espenan, Holy Cross 

Stanley, Nicholls aS 

McManus, Holy Cross 

McCain, Peters 

Carroll, St. Aloysius 

Rien, Basten... 


Fred Eagan, Fortier —...... 


_ 


kh RTD ROO 
Soooroonunte 
wo 
—] 


John Johnson, Holy Cross _..--.-----..-------- “ 
Bernard Winters, Miply scross 2. 2 


Octave Tournillon, Holy Cross-_-.-..-......... 


Raymond Espenan, Holy ad 
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Basketball Officiating 
(Continued from Page 10) 
in the ball game—and not in the 
stands. 

Speaking of making emphatic deci- 
sions, I’ll never forget a girls’ tourna- 
ment I worked in Nashville a few 
years ago. It was the Mississippi Val- 
ley Conference tournament, and when 
I accepted the assignment I thought 
I’d only have to work the boys’ games. 

But play started on the first night 
and the tournament director told me 
he wanted me to work with Herman 
Jackson in the girls’ competition too. 

Well, I hadn’t worked a girls’ game 
in 10 years and knew little about the 
rules. But this was an emergency, and 
above everything else it wouldn’t have 
done for me to let the girls know I 
wasn’t familiar with their method of 
play. So I told Herman to keep an 
eye out for the technical violations 
and I’d catch the body contact fouls. 

The first game of the tournament 
started, and for about five minutes 
Herman had done all the officiating. 
He called fouls I didn’t even know 
existed, and the girls were beginning 
to get accustomed to Herman’s soft, 
gentlemanly voice. 

Finally a flagrant violation occurred 
right in front of me, and I called it 
with a vengeance. 

“Pushing you!” I bellowed, point- 
ing my finger right at the guilty girl, 
and for a moment I thought she was 
going to cry. 

But we had a fine tournament, and 
the girls never knew but what I was 
an old hand at the game. Actually, 
about all I did was walk around and 
look wise—and leave the officiating 
to Herman Jackson, who did an ex- 
cellent job. 

Coaches and school men can help 
greatly to improve the caliber of bas- 
ketball officiating by employing able, 
fearless men and paying them well for 
their work. If they refuse to pay fair 
prices to officials, then the good men 
soon will find it impractical to stay in 
the game. 

Coaches should never criticize offi- 
cials in front of their players or their 
supporters. If there is any complaint 
to make, it should be made in the 
privacy of the coach’s room, for most 
officials are fair-minded and will make 
every effort to improve themselves if 
constructively criticized for any mis- 
take—real or imaginary, © 


SEMI-FINALS LOUISIANA STATE 
PLAYOFFS 
(North Louisiana Championship) 
Byrd High 33; Lake Charles 14 
Jesuit 7; Baton Rouge 2 
STATE FINALS 
Jesuit 25; Byrd 7 


(New Orleans All-City team selected by the New Orleans Item) 





Pos. Class Age Wet. 
End __.___.....Senior 18 160 
mackie =... 2) Senior........ | oe. 205 
Guard Senior ey | ree 168 
Genter __.._.- Senior... : hy fae 185 











: 190 
36 SECOND TEAM—Ends: Theo Smith and Armand Kitte (Nicholls, Tackles: 
36 Calvin Brown (Warren Easton) and Walter Villars (Nicholls). Guards: Alvin 
Brinker (Holy Cross) and Fred Boudousquie (Jesuit). Center: Larry Barousse 
24 (Jesuit). Backs: Norman Hodgins (Jesuit). Charles Barras (Nicholls), Marvin 
24 McCain (Peters) and Rudy Daly (Holy Cross). 
24 Note: All-State Selection will appear in the next issue. 
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MISSISSIPPI BIG EIGHT 


the finest the Mississippi Big 
Eight Association has enjoyed in 
its history. 

The Greenville Hornets and the 
Meridian Wildcats were co-champions 
of the Association, both completed 
their 10 game schedules undefeated 
and untied. Both, too, represented the 
Big Eight and Mississippi in post- 
season games, Greenville defeating 
Holy Cross College of New Orleans 
by 20 to 19 before 10,000 fans in a 
sensational Toy Bowl game, an an- 
nual feature of New Orleans school- 


T ine. past season was probably 


By HAP GLAUDI 
9 


boy season, and Meridian lost to Boys 
High of Atlanta, Ga., in the Montgom- 
ery, Ala., Blue-Gray classic on Christ- 
mas day, 13 to 0. 

Greenville was a streamlined offen- 
sive eleven which established a new 
Big Eight scoring record by defeat- 
ing Greenwood by 102 to 0, and 
boasted a claimant for the National 
Prep scoring crown in Allen “Dinkey” 
Bowen who tallied 223 points in the 
10 games the Hornets played. 

Meridian, too, was a powerful of- 
fense minded team which had high 
point makers in Thomas “Shorty” 


MeWilliams who registered 180, Jim- 
my Thrash who got 108 and Ken Da- 
vis, an end, who scored 101. 

The Greenville Hornets and the 
Meridian Wildcats shared honors with 
three stars each on the annual All- 
Big Eight eleven selected by Sports 
writers from the Mississippi towns 
affiliated with the Association. 

Thomas “Shorty” McWilliams was 
chosen the League’s “Most Valuable 
Player.” 

The final Big Eight Standings fol- 
Ow: 
(Continued on Next Page) 


ABOVE: MERIDIAN HIGH SCHOOL—CO-CHAMPIONS MISSISSIPPI BIG EIGHT 


BELOW: GREENVILLE HIGH SCHOOL—CO-CHAMPIONS MISSISSIPPI BIG EIGHT 


First row, left to right: Alexander, Galatas, Carroll, Tubertini, House, Switzer, Griffin, Oberst, Smith. 
Second row: Powell, Long, Saia, Vaughan, Marchbanks, Monare, Williams, Higgs, Miller, Wilson, Oakes. 
Third row: Jordon, Ethridge, Starling, Day, Bowen, Clegg, E. Davis, Menhel, Wynn, Boykin. 

Top row: Foster (Mgr.), Mullen (Mgr.), Fleeming (Mgr.), B. Davis, Pick Noble, Coach. 
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Allen “Dinkey” Bowen, 170-pound 
tailback of the Greenville Hornets, 


unbeaten Mississippi eleven which 
won the annual New Orleans Toybowl 
classic from Holy Cross College, is 
hailed by Mississippi and Louisiana 
gridiron followers as one of the finest 
backs developed in that section. 
Bowen claimed the National scoring 
crown with 225 points in 10 games. 
He scored 30 touchdowns, kicked 45 
extra points and in addition completed 
15 touchdown aerials. He gained 2,166 
yards in 214 attempts, completed 38 
of 77 passes for 636 yards and had a 
punting average of 39 yards. He 
was selected on the “All Big Eight” 
and the “All Southern Prep” teams. 
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MISSISSIPPI BIG EIGHT 
(Continued from Page 27) 


(Conference Games Only) 


@eam 


Meridian ___. 
Greenville _ 


Clarksdale 


Laurel __._.. 


Jackson 
Biloxi ___. 


Hattiesburg : 


McComb 
Gulfport - 
Brookhaven 
Greenwood 
Columbus 
Tupelo a 
Vicksburg - 


Team 
Meridian 
Greenville 
Clarksdale _ 
Laurel - 
Hattiesburg 
Biloxi - 
Jackson - 


Gulfport 


Brookhaven 
McComb 


Columbus __. 


Greenwood 
Tupelo - 
Vicksburg 


7 i= 
a ee 
6 0 0 
a ee 
ee. ay 
3 3 0 
ee ve | 
23 1 
= 2 1 
;2 3% 
7-22 
25 0 
15 0 
04 0 
05 0 


(All Games Included) 


ww aT 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
7 2 0 
721 
ae ae 
5 2 0 
6 4 6 
4 3 2 
a oe | 
ie. B i 
a oe. 
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Mississippi All-State Team 


FIRST TEAM 

Pos, Wt. 
Murray Alexander (Greenville). ~ Et oe 
Charles Wright (Meridian) _. T 30 
Bill Mounger (Jackson) G 165 
Homer Dedeaux (Gulfport .-C 185 
Edgar Gaston (Clarksdale) ~ G 160 
John Galatas (Greenville)... T 160 
Kenneth Davis (Meridian). re 160 
Thomas McWilliams (Meridian)... B_- 165 
Allen Bowen (Greenville) —.............. B 175 
Jerry Tiblier (Jackson) -................. se 165 
Graham Bramlett (Clarksdale) ___. B_ 170 

SECOND TEAM Pos. THIRD TEAM 


Webb (Clarksdale) 
Dollar (Columbus) 
Buck (Gulfport) 
Denham (Clarksdale) 
Carroll (Greenville) 
Thomas (Jackson) 
Pitalo (Biloxi) 
Jordan (Columbus) 
B Abraham (Clarksdale) 
Edwards (Gulfport) 
Tucker (McComb) 


Howard (Laurel) E 
Carr (Laurel) 
Bidgood (Meridian) 
Walters (Laurel) 
Catchings (McComb) 
Zapponi (Clarksdale) 
Evans (Jackson) 
Thrash (Meridian) 
Day (Greenville) 
Price (Laurel) B 
H. Stone (Hattiesb’g) B 


BEHQQAAaA 








SPORTING 
GOODS 


We carry the best known 


lines in athletic goods— 


GOLDSMITH, WILSON, 
KING, SPOTBILT, RIDDELL, 
CONVERSE, SAND, AND 
MANY OTHERS. 


Reeder & Mchaughey, Inc. 
52 Broad Street, N.W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 











Texas: 
Houston; 
Pampa. 

Virginia: Lynn Chewing, St. Christopher’s; Billy Ranier, 
Norfolk; Buddy Lex, Newport News; 
Thomas Jefferson. 


ALL-SOUTHERN PREP 


Compiled by JOHN “RED” DAVIS 
Chairman of the All-Southern Board 


Alabama: Harry Gilmer, Birmingham; Cliff Grubbs, Au- 
burn; Clyde Fieselman, Birmingham; Leroy Propst, Phenix 
City. 

Arkansas: John Hoffman, Little Rock; Tom Donohoo, Fort 
Smith; Leon Halstead, North Little Rock; Drexal Atkinson, 
Little Rock. 

Florida: Pete Williams, Miami; Hudson Meacham, Lee 
(Jacksonville); Dewell Rushing, Hillsboro (Tampa); Billy 
Parker, Lee (Jacksonville). 

Georgia: Louis Christo, Albany; Leonard Bethea, Atlanta 
Boys’ High; Paul Griggs, Columbus; Emerson (Red) Brown, 
Statesboro. 

Kentucky: Abe Addams, Louisville Male High; J. C. Ken- 
nard, Ashland; Robert Kuhnhein, Fort Thomas; Norman 
Klein, Louisville Dupont Manual. 

Louisiana: Bernard Winters, Holy Cross; Edward Price, 
Warren-Easton; Foster White, New Orleans; Ray Espenan, 
Holy Cross. 

Mississippi: Thomas (Shorty) McWilliams, 
Homer Dedeaux, Gulfport; Dinky Bowen, Greenville; Ken- 
neth Davis, Meridian. 

North Carolina: Joe Jordan, Raleigh; William Britt, Ashe- 
ville; James Shoemaker, Charlotte; Herman Bryson, Chil- 
dren’s Home at Winston-Salem. 

South Carolina: Mack Erwin, Greenville; Watt (Fireball) 
Stewart, Easley; Gene Davis, Columbia; Roy Skinner, Sumter. 

Tennessee: John Manning, Elizabethton; Bobby Jumper, 
Red Bank; H. L. Conn, Knoxville; Elwyn Rowan, Memphis. 
George Walmsley, Goose Creek; Roy Whitaker, 
Dick McKissack, San Antonio; Charley Boyles, 


Meridian; 


Eugene DuLaney, 
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1944 Basketball Rules 
(Continued from Page 19) 


offender and to jump at the spot. 
Such method would be similar to the 
way the matter is handled in other 
sports. 

PERMISSIBLE NUMBER PER- 
SONAL FOULS: Since the number of 
permissible personal fouls was set at 
four, the game has undergone a great 
change and fouls are called for con- 
tact which in earlier years would have 
been overlooked. It is probable that 
the four permissible fouls of earlier 
years would correspond to six or 
eight under present playing condi- 
tions. The college rules now permit 
a fifth personal foul in a tie game 
and some groups are experimenting 
with allowing 5 fouls before disquali- 
fication. At least one state will play 
all of its games under such an experi- 
mental rule this year. 


FREE SUBSTITUTION: The num- 
ber of times a player may re-enter 
the game has been increased from 
time to time and there is some senti- 
ment in favor of permitting a player 
to re-enter the game any number of 
times. The only disadvantage that has 
been pointed out would be in the pos- 
sibility of an undue number of substi- 
tutions in the last minute of play 
when a team is attempting to con- 
serve time by having the watch 
stopped after each dead ball. However, 
this danger is probably more imag- 
ined than real since it is already a 
common practice for coaches to save 
enough legal re-entries to permit such 
substitutions. 


WHEN IS BALLIN PLAY: The di- 
viding line between dead ball and the 
time the ball goes into play makes 
considerable difference in the admin- 
istration of some sections of the rules. 
There is a definite relationship be- 
tween personal fouls and dead ball. 
In general, contact fouls are not called 
while the ball is dead, unless unsports- 
manlike conduct is involved. There 
might be many advantages in making 
this as a flat rule so that any foul 
which occurs during a dead ball is ad- 
ministered’ as a_ technical foul. It 
might also simplify matters if after 
an out of bounds ball, the ball were 
considered as being in play when it 
touches a player in the court (in- 
stead of when it crosses the plane of 
the boundary). Such procedure would 
automatically take care of several pe- 
culiar situations which occur when a 
player who has the ball out of bounds 
throws for goal. It would also take 
care of certain omissions or mislead- 
ing statements in rules such as 4-2 
(dead ball). The question of whether 
a goal shall count is dependent on 
whether the ball goes in the basket 
while it is still alive or while it is a 
“dead ball.” As an illustration, if 
after an out of bounds, the ball is 
considered as being in play only when 
it touches a player in the court, any 
goal which might be thrown from out 
of bounds would be cancelled because 
the ball is still dead when it goes in 
the basket. 

All of these proposals offer oppor- 
tunities for intelligent discussion and 
out of such discussion improvements 
sometimes come. All groups are urged 
to analyze these situations and to as- 
sist the state basketball committee in 
their attempts to keep the code and 
the game progressive. 


SOUTHERN COACH AND ATHLETE 


Southern Schools 
(Continued from Page 8) 

in 1940. Moorer was also a member 
of the Clemson state championship 
heavyweight boxing team in 1938. He 
has led Miami High through an unde- 
feated year in 1943, and hopes to con- 
tinue the good work in 1944. 

Line Coach Dan Valibus, also a 
newcomer this year, hails from Min- 
ersville, Pennsylvania, where he 
coached baseball and football for five 
years. He graduated from Mt. St. 
Mary’s, Maryland, in 1931, where he 
played baseball and football for four 
years, after which he played profes- 
sional baseball for ten years before 
becoming a coach. 


Frank Paskewich, end coach, grad- 
uated from the University of Miami 
in 1940, where he will be remembered 
as a brilliant end, playing for four 
years. Paskewich is not an authorized 
teaching coach, but, due to the short- 
age of teachers in the present emer- 
gency, is putting in extra time at 
Miami High as end coach. It is inter- 
esting to note that the three men who 
are responsible for an undefeated 
Miami High football team this year 
are all serving their first year as 
coaches in Miami. 

Miami High’s nine straight victo- 
ries this season runs their consecutive 
winning streak to thirty wins since 
losing to Boys’ High School of At- 
lanta in 1940. That defeat in 1940 
clipped a string of 18 wins. The record 
for the last 49 games played is 48 
victories with only one defeat. 





Exercises and Drills for 
Basketball 
(Continued from Page 9) 
prove valuable to basketball players. 
Naturally, in these setting-up ex- 
ercises, you want to develop boys so 
that they can avoid injuries. Ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the in- 
juries in basketball are sprained 
ankles, while an additional 20 per 
cent are jammed fingers. I believe 
that we should have in our early 
season training two definite sets of 
drill. The first part of the practice 
period should teach individual skills 
and the last part should teach team 
play in offensive drills. We should 
see that these fit into our basic offen- 
sive formation. In other words, tie 
your drills into your game situations. 
These drills should teach the boys 
ability.to handle the ball, ability to 
dribble well, ability to run fast, re- 
verse, cut, change of moves and cor- 
rect footwork. I believe that the in- 
dividual drills should to a large ex- 
tent be built on continuity that 
would teach all of the above-men- 
tioned requirements. 
The accompanying diagrams will 
illustrate what I mean about drills 
that teach these fundamentals. 
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Official Photo—Air Corps, U. S. Army 


Shown above is Captain Marion W. 
Bird acting as referee of a boxing 
bout between two members of the 
Army Air Corps somewhere outside 
the United States. 

He will be remembered as coach of 
Greensboro (Georgia) .High School. 
Since 1941 he has been in the Army 
Air Corps Physical Education Pro- 
gram. He coached the football, base- 
ball and basketball teams at Daniel 
Field from 1941 to December, 1942, 
when he was sent to Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, to direct the Physical Train- 
ing programs for the Air Corps 
Schools at Harvard, Brown, Amherst, 
M. 1. T., and Bowdin College. 

In August, 1948, he was placed in 
command of a squadron stationed out- 
side the United States. 

He mailed us a copy of one of his 
boxing programs and it carries the 
name of Colonel Mumma _ (former 
S.F.0.A. official) as one of the ref- 
erees. 

His letter, written December 31, 
stated that baseball was just getting 
in full swing. Terry Moore, formerly 
with the St. Louis Cards, was men- 
tioned as being an outstanding play- 
er on one of the teams. 

Capt. Bird sends greetings to his 
Georgia friends. 

Best of luck to you, Captain Bird, 
and “good hunting”! 


Drills for Fundamentals 
(Continued from Page 11) 


of the player in position 1. We also 
practice the bounce pass in use of this 
drill. Number 1 starts the drill by 
bounce passing to number 2. Just as 
soon as 1 has released the ball he uses 
the GLIDE STEP to take up new posi- 
tion facing number 3. Number 2 upon 
receiving the ball bounce passes to 
number 1 who bounce passes to num- 
ber 3 who bounce passes again to num- 
ber 1 as he reaches his original po- 
sition. This series of passes and glides 
is repeated for three minutes when 
men rotate their positions. We have 
found this to be an excellent drill to 














TOM SLATE 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


592 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


COMPLETE LINE OF— 
@ RAWLINGS 
@ SPALDING 


@ REACH—WRIGHT & 
DITSON 


and many other lines 
of Athletic Equipment 


TENNIS & BADMINTON EXPERT 
RESTRINGING 
by 
A. P. JETTE 








SOUTHERN COACH AND ATHLETE 


improve the footwork of awkward 
boys, as well as being a fine drill for 
conditioning early in the season. 
DIAGRAM 5. This is a drill that 
Coach Johnny Mauer of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee gave us in a recent 
visit to Chattanooga, where he was 
guest speaker before the Chattanooga 
District Coaches and Officials Organ- 
ization. Players remain stationary in 
the positions shown and pass by using 
the chest or push pass. 1 starts by 
passing to 5 who passes rapidly to 
4 who may pass back to 5 or to 3. If 
he chooses to pass to 3, number 5 
turns and always faces the player who 
has the ball. Players exchange places 
after a while in order to relieve the 
man in the 5 position. This drill will 
test and improve the coordination in 
use of the hands of the individual 
players. 





Committee on Physical Fitness 
(Continued from Page 23) 
farm groups, industry, etc. 

(3) The Subcommittee on Schools 
and Colleges. Col. Theodore P. Bank, 
as chairman, will be responsible for 
the development of the fullest as- 
sumption of responsibility of schools 
and colleges through existing chan- 
nels. 

(4) The Subcommittee on Promo- 
tion. Arch Ward, as chairman, will 
be responsible for effecting the pol- 
icy and programs for the Committee 
on Physical Fitness through the full- 
est use of the various media of in- 
formation and promotion. 

The National Council on Physical 








Free Inspections 


and private homes. 


ORKIN TERMITE CO., INC. 





BONDED TERMITE CONTROL 





Protect your house or buildings from the ravages of termites 
by calling Orkin’s, and have one of their trained inspectors 
make a complete survey and estimate. Their trained personnel 
can handle your every Termite problem. 


Orkin pest control service is widely used throughout the South 
by business establishments, institutions, government projects 


Offices in Principal Southern Cities 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO., INC. 


~ 


5 Year Guarantee 


we 
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Fitness has been appointed, com- 
posed of 65 individual representa- 
tives of the various interests in 
physical fitness with the responsibil- 
ity of advising the Committee on 
Physical Fitness on matters of na- 
tional policy. 

For information about the Com- 
mittee on Physical Fitness, Federal 
Security Agency, write Dr. Frank S. 
Lloyd, Executive Officer, 601 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
19. C. 


Fit to Fight 
(Continued from Page 138) 
lous. The full knowledge of medical 
science with its most modern drugs, 
equipment, and skilled practitioners 
are at the service of our men. 

But the effectiveness of this elabo- 
rate service is directly dependent 
upon the cooperation of every single 
man. 

Front line health conditions at best 
are difficult to maintain. It is hard 
to keep clean, yet death in the form 
of typhus or disability in the form 
of skin diseases is too often the pen- 
alty of men who have not learned to 
make the effort. Mosquito nets are 
cumbersome and annoying when the 
nights are hot, yet malaria and other 
diseases may incapacitate or kill our 
men who have not really learned that 
death may strike through insects. 
Days and nights of great heat and 
little water may cause the unwary to 
ignore regulations and drink from a 
shell hole or polluted stream with- 
out purifying the water. Yet dysen- 
tery and typhoid resulting from drink- 
ing impure water can be just as dead- 
ly as the Jap sniper or the German 
machine gunner. A soldier may bleed 
to death because his comrade does not 
know how to apply a tourniquet. 

To prepare the prospective soldiers 
now in your classroom to meet such 
situations properly, your health and 
physical education programs should in- 
clude instruction in: (1) first aid; (2) 
the causes and prevention of diseases; 
(3) principles of nutrition; (4) oral 
hygiene; (5) care of the body; (6) 
control of respiratory, intestinal, in- 
sect-borne, and venereal diseases; (7) 
the maintenance of a supply of pure 
water; (8) waste disposal; (9) the 
hygienic preparation of food; (10) fly, 
mosquito, lice and rat elimination. 

In conclusion, I assure you that 
you are making a most significant 
contribution to the nation’s war effort. 
Most of the men you are sending us 
now from your secondary schools bring 
with them a foundation of physical 
fitness and health knowledge on which 
we can build. Capt. Ralph Ingersoll 
in his book, The Battle Is the Pay 
Off, pays you a striking tribute: 

“The Ranger Battalion I marched 
with at El Guettar had only one casu- 
alty all morning simply because their 
legs were so damn good that after 
marching all night they had plenty 
of reserve strength left for their at- 
tack—and because they were physi- 
cally able to attack with such agility, 
skill, and ferocity that they paralyzed 
the enemy. It would not have mattered 
how brave they were—if their feet 
had failed them they could not have 
done it. Alone on the mountain top, 
they would have been cut to pieces by 
the first counterattack.” 
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ATHLETIC DIRECTORS 
LIKE CROWDS 


Those who have the responsibility of financing 
and administering an athletic program appreciate 
the importance of paid game attendance. They 
know the dollar and cents value of winning teams. 
They know that proper equipment helps players 


put on spectacular games. 


RIDDELL EQUIPMENT facilitates top player 


performance. 
It’s light . . . snug fitting . . . expertly 
designed .. . carefully made 


ATHLETIC SHOES ¢ HELMETS 
BASKETBALLS ¢ FOOTBALLS 


* RIDDELL & 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY and SERVICE 


>) 








1259 N. Wood Street * . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A MESSAGE TO YOU, MR. COACH and MR. ATHLETIC DIRECTOR 


When you allow your irreplaceable football 
equipment to be taken from your supply room by any reconditioning firm, 
first, you should take the trouble to check up on the firm’s financial 


standing, general all around reputation, and ability. 


You should keep in mind the fact that the loss of, or damage to your 
equipment, can seriously interrupt your future athletic programs, especially 
if the purchase of new equipment continues to be a serious problem — 
and we think it will be. 


Your equipment will be safe in the experienced, capable hands of the Oldest 


and Largest Reconditioning Firm in the U.S.A.—the IVORY SYSTEM. 


tem 
| vor J ‘ —— 


OF ATHLETIC 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS EQUIPMENT 











